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PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT OF 
TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


ECENTLY a survey was made by questionnaire, of the prep- 
aration and professional alertness of the foreign language 
teachers in the schools of the city of New York. 

Over 800 teachers in the senior and junior high schools replied. 
The six languages included were French, German, Hebrew, Ital- 
ian, Latin and Spanish. 

Because of factors peculiar to each language, there were varia- 
tions in the figures for the different categories. For example, the 
teachers of Italian lead the other language teachers in the reading 
of papers and magazines and of professional journals. They are 
above average with reference to a number of other items. 

3elow is given the per cent of teachers of Italian compared 
with the teachers of other foreign languages in the senior high 
schools with reference to various phases of professional equipment. 


Degrees and Teachers of All Other Foreign 

Diplomas Italian Language Teachiers 
Master’s Degree ...... 74% 65% 
Shs edlincieemeine es 7% 4% 
Foreign Certificate ... 12% 14% 
Ancillary Licenses .... 84% 68% 


The ‘‘ancillary license’’ is a certificate of competence issued to 
a teacher who has passed an examination in another subject area. 
It is interesting to note that 84 per cent of the Italian teachers 
hold such licenses in other subjects—English, social studies, ete. 
The holding of such a certificate is one of the best evidences of 
scholarship, flexibility and professional alertness. 


Travel Poppers of _ Al Oreos Feosten, 
WE «bss ceeesceda 72% 72% 
| Eee ee ae 28% 43% 
Na bas e004 40082 30% 23% 
a PSN ae 53% 38% 


The above categories, of course, refer primarily to Italy. ‘‘Re- 
visited’’ means a trip within the last five years. It may be added 
that the average number of months for the teacher involved is 
as follows: EE Vivdvenecceagan 5 months 

Ee ee oe ae 21 months 
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As is seen by the above figures, the Italian teachers are far 
above the average with reference to recent visits to the foreign 


country. 

Writing and Lecturing Cae ot eee ai 
Wrote articles ........ 9% T% 
Published books ...... 5% 4% 
Lectured in For. Lang.. 16% 10% 


The amount of writing and speaking is significant, ranging, as 
it does, from one article to a number of books, and from one speech 
to a course of lectures. Two teachers produced 5 books. One 
teacher alone wrote 25 articles. 





Reading 
Teachers of All Other Foreign 
Italian Language Teachers 
Foreign publications ....91% T5% 
Professional journals .. 77% 71% 


‘‘Foreign publications’’ refers to newspapers and magazines 

) in the foreign language; ‘‘ professional journals’’ means language 

/ journals like ‘‘Italica.’’ 

The reading habits of the staff are a significant index of pro- 
fessional alertness. For the foreign language teacher the reading 
of foreign language books and magazines is almost a sine qua non. 
It is gratifying to note that over three-quarters of the staff do 
read foreign language publications. (Books were not asked for.) 





Associations 

With reference to membership in professional language associa- 
tions, the teachers of Italian with 77% are far above the general 
average of 62. 

The average Italian teacher speaks two foreign languages and 
| is able to read three or more. 

In length of service he is still comparatively young, the figures 
being 18 years for teachers of Italian as against 20 years for all 
teachers of foreign languages. 

In short, it can be said that the average teacher of Italian in 
the New York City high schools is a well-equipped, active and 


professionally alert instructor. 
THEODORE HUEBENER 





Director of Foreign Languages in the 
schools of the City of New York 

















THE ADDRESSES TO THE READER IN THE 
“COMMEDIA” 


HANKS to the studies on medieval poeties by Faral, Schiaffini, 
Curtius, and Auerbach we have been brought to realize more 

keenly in the last decades the medieval techniques used by Dante 
in his own masterly manner in order to achieve the poem ‘to which 
heaven and earth have collaborated’. Far from weakening our 
artistic appreciation of the Commedia, the insight into Dante’s 
conscious (and conscientious) artistry and into the technical de- 
vices used by him in the manifold situations described, has greatly 
inereased our admiration for his poetry: since we have come to 
know his maniera more closely, his choice or rejection of themes 
and techniques current in his time, we are able to read him more 
and more (though not entirely, alas) as we would a modern poet 
whose individual art we may compare with the background, fa- 
miliar to us, from which he detaches himself. Philology, which 
insists on close adherence to the text and on comparison of sources, 
has thus reconquered its due place in Dante studies which it may 
keep for a long time unless it should again, as it happened at the 
beginning of our century, deteriorate into narrow pedantry and 
unartistie positivism. 

After Professor Curtius, one of the most emphatie advocates of 
assiduous philology, had studied Dante’s use of the ancient device 
of the invocation of the Muses and Gods, Professor Hermann 
Gmelin continued in the same vein, offering us in Deutsches Dante 
—Jahrbuch XXIX—XXX [1951] a study of the ‘‘addresses to 
the reader’’ to be found in the Commedia, a device which, contrary 
to that of the invocation of the Muses, has no true classical (only 
medieval) antecedents. Whereas Seartazzini (in his commentary 
to Paradiso XXII, 106) had listed sixteen such passages (5:7 :4 in 
the three cantiche), Gmelin counts 21, according to him evenly 
divided (7:7:7) between Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso, in each 
of which different nuances may appear: in Inferno the ‘‘ad- 
dresses’’ may be found predominantly in moments of danger or 
of monstrous appearances; in Purgatorio more often in order to 
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bring the transcendental element home to the reader; finally in 
Paradiso the admonishments to the reader to follow Dante’s spir- 
itual guidance increase—until the addresses disappear altogether 
when the poet (as Scartazzini had already seen) becomes exclu- 
sively concerned with his own mystic union with God and his 
salvation (ultima salute). Gmelin sees in Dante’s ‘‘addresses’’ a 
new conquest for literature in general, the manifestation of a new 
relationship between poet and reader, Dante being the ‘‘teacher’’, 
the ‘‘seribe’’, the ‘‘Christian’’ who wishes by means of his art and 
knowledge to communicate to his fellow Christians the miracle of 
his wisdom of the Beyond. 

Professor Auerbach (Romance Philology VII [1954], 268 seg.) 
takes up the same subject with his characteristic wide horizon, 
encyclopedic knowledge and artistic sensibility : he shows in greater 
detail than Gmelin had done that, apart from casual ‘‘addresses’’ 
in Ovid and Martial, there exists no precedent to Dante’s pro- 
cedure in ancient poetry: what may be compared to a certain 
degree is only the rhetorical figure, found with the ancients, of 
‘fapostrophe’’ which with them has a wider range since it may be 
directed to persons present (e.g. the adversaries of Cicero and 
Demosthenes: Catiline and Aeschines) or to the Gods, to the il- 
lustrious dead, to allegorical personifications. In the Middle Ages 
the ‘‘addresses’’ become more frequent in Latin as well as in the 
vernaculars, f.ex. in epic narrative; they become endowed with a 
particular ‘‘urgeney’’ anticipating Dante in religious contexts. 
‘*If Dante’s sublimity [in his addresses] is Vergilian, his urgency 
is Augustinian :’’ Dante’s addresses match the ancient apostrophes 
in sublimity and at the same time show an urgency which only a 
Christian prophet may attach to his personal revelations. And 
when at the end of his article Auerbach contrasts with Dantean 
‘‘addresses’’ Demosthenes’ apostrophes in the speech on the 
Crown (pa tots Magatav xooxtvduvev'cavtas), he points out the 
difference between the ancient and the medieval climate: Demos- 
thenes appeals only to human values while Dante interprets divin- 
ity and therefore must speak to his readers of his personal visions 
‘with the authority and the urgency of a prophet.’’ The reader, 
as envisioned by Dante (and, in point of fact, Dante ‘‘creates his 
readers’’), is a disciple. ‘‘He is not expected to discuss or to judge, 
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but to follow; using his own forces, but the way Dante orders him 
to do.’’ Auerbach bases himself in this article on Gmelin’s list 
of addresses whose 21 passages he reduces to 20 (considering as 
one the two instanees occuring in Paradiso * in the same 
situation). 

In treating for the third time the same neatly circumscribed 
philological subject—with the same hope that with Dante con- 
sideration of detail will yield insights into his art in general—lI 
am following my conviction that philological questions are indeed 
susceptible of debate (especially debate among fellow scholars who 
share with me the feeling of horror for merely impressionistic 
or verbalistic interpretations of which we have seen recently too 
many) and that three philological commentators are not too many 
in any question concerning Dante if they sincerely strive to reach 
the consensus omnium. 

First a minute detail concerning which this consensus ean easily 
be established: there exist only 19 ‘‘addresses’’ in the Commedia, 
for one listed by Gmelin and aecepted as such by Auerbach (Para- 


diso 1X, 10) is in truth only an ‘‘apostrophe’’ in the ancient sense : 
Ahi anime ingannate e fatture empie, 
Che da si fatto ben torcete i cori... 


Here Dante the narrator is under the impression of words spoken 
by the spirit of Charles Martel (Paradiso VIII, 145) concerning 
the all too frequent mistakes made by men in their choice of pro- 
fession who thereby are prevented from following their natural 
inclination : 


Ma voi torcete alla religione 
Tal che fia nato a cingersi la spada; 
Onde la traccia vostra 6 fuor di strada... 


(notice the repetition by the narrator of the torcete ‘you twist the 
right way’ of the King’s speech) breaks out into one of his well- 
known invectives against foolish or sinful men. Dante is surely 
here not addressing his reader (whom it would be singularly tact- 
less to identify with anime ingannate e fatture empie), rather is 
he using an apostrophe directed against persons who become “‘ pres- 
ent’’ only by his castigation. We may compare a similar invective 
of Dante’s against earthly sinners, uttered at the moment when 
he sees the punishment of the Proud in Purgatory (Purgatorio 
X, 121): 
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O superbi cristian, miseri lassi, 
Che, della vista della mente infermi, 
Fidanza avete ne’ritrosi passi; 

Non v’accorgete voi, che noi siam vermi 
Nati a formar l’angelica farfalla... 


? 

Surely no one in his senses would advocate the identification of 
Dante’s readers with the superbi! The most famous invective or 
apostrophe of the Commedia is, of course, the passage Ahi serva 
Italia, di dolore ostello .. . (Purgatorio VI) which again no one 
will list as an address to Dante’s Italian readers.’ 

If then we have to count with only 19 ‘‘addresses’’ we shall 
explain their distribution over the three eantiche (7:7:5) in the 
way of Seartazzini with Dante’s concern in Paradiso with his own 
salvation. On his lonely road he leaves the reader behind. And the 
last ‘‘address’’ (Paradiso X XIT, 106), his ‘‘leave-taking from the 
reader’’, as Seartazzini says: 

S’io torni mai, lettore, a quel devoto 

Trionfo, per lo qual io piango spesso 

Le mie peccata e il petto mi percuoto... 
shows indeed, in the adjuration of the conditional desiderative, a 
deeply moving final manifestation of solidarity with the reader 
who is, as though quite naturally, assumed to sympathize with 
Dante’s urge to expiate his sins and with his hope to return for 
ever to that Paradise which it was given to him to see once in his 
vision: S’io torni mai, lettore .. . = ‘if it be your wish, o reader, 
as it is mine, that I return . . .’—surely this passage denotes an 
abiding Christian humility on the part of a Dante who had already 
in poetry won access to Heaven. 

From my last remark the reader may judge that I doubt the 
generalization of Auerbach as to the ‘‘authoritative’’ character of 
Dante’s addresses , but, before taking up this particular question, 
let us simply analyze our 19 sure examples from a most factual 
point of view: into what types do they fall according to literal 
context ? 

A first type which is unique in the Commedia and which has 
no consequences for our discussion of other types is (Inferno 
XXII, 118): 

O tu che leggi, udirai nuovo ludo! 
The situation in which this ‘‘address’’, also conspicuous by its 
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brevity, occurs is the slapstick comedy or farce in the bolgia of 
the barattieri in which the damned souls in the lake of burning 
pitch and their guardians, the grotesque devils, attempt to outwit 
each other. Dante is here exploiting comic effects of the lowest 
type in order to represent the low level of the crime (baratteria) 
to which the punishment, according to the system of the contrap- 
passo prevalent in Inferno, must correspond. It is therefore no 
chance that Dante uses here ironically—witness the ironical use 
of the Latin word /udus in a sense akin to that of modern terms 
such as ‘comedy’ or ‘interlude’—a short formula reminiscent of 
the technique of the performers in medieval ‘‘oral literature’’, of 
the jongleurs who, wishing to be heard, attempt to attract audi- 
ences by stressing the ‘novelty’ of their entertainment (cf. the 
type of exordia: ‘‘ Ko, siniure, s’eo fabello, lo bostro audire com- 
pello, ‘Ritmo cassinese,’ vous en diray deux les plus nouvelles que 
vous oystes onques’’, Roman de Jehan de Paris). Only in this 
‘‘address’’ does Dante ask his publie to ‘listen’ using the verb 
udire (as we shall see later, his general use in this connection is 
pensa, immagina, lettor), counteracting its impact of vulgarity, 
as it were, by the stylised vocative o tu che leggi. Even when 
Dante seems to transgress the boundaries of the poema sacro, he 
does not allow us to forget that his is not a work to be listened 
to on the market-place, but read on our respective banchi (as he 
suggests in a passage to be discussed later). 


A second type of address is represented by the three cases in 
which Dante takes his reader into his confidence as to his own 
poetic technique, a type which shows much affinity with other 
rhetorical devices simularly used by the poet: at the door of 
Purgatory (Purgatorio 1X, 70) Dante pauses to announce to the 
reader the necessity of proceeding on a higher stylistic level which 
is only meet for the sublimity of the scenes he must describe—a 
thought which he could also have rendered in the form of an in- 
vocation to the Muses: 


Lettor, tu vedi ben com’io innalzo 
La mia materia; e perdé con pid arte 
Non ti maravigliar s’io la rincalzo. 
Again, when describing, within the allegorical ‘‘procession of the 


Church’’ (Purgatorio XXIX, 97), the six wings of the four ani- 
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mals representing the Gospels, Dante couples the device of praete- 
ritio with the indication of his procedure of contaminatio of two 
sources in this passage and attracts the attention of the reader to 


these devices: 
A descriver lor forme pil’ non spargo 
Rime, lettor; ch’altra spesa mi strigne 
Tanto, che a questa non posso esser largo. 


Ma leggi HLzechiel ... 

E qual li troverai nelle sue carte 
Tali eran quivi, salvo ch’alle penne 
Giovanni @ meco, e da lui si disparte. 


Finally, at the end of Purgatory (XXXIII, 130), in another 
praeteritio, Dante explains to the reader that he will not be able 
to describe the ‘‘sweet drink’’ from the spring Eunoé in miu lungo 
spazio because he has already reached the limit of lines that must 
be set if artistic symmetry between the three cantiche is to be 
maintained : 

. piene son tutte le carte 


Ordite a questa cantica seconda, 
Non mi lascia pit ir lo fren dell’arte ... 


(an artistic stylization of a medieval ‘formula of ending’ a poem 
or a part of a poem). In all three cases we see Dante concerned 
with the reader’s artistic appreciation of his work which he is 
composing, so to speak, before his eyes; it is this artistic com- 
munion with the reader that centuries later a Cervantes will ex- 
ploit with a new sense of irony. Surely there is in Dante’s, as it 
were, leisurely explanations to the reader none of that authoritative 
attitude which Auerbach has found in them: the reader is made 
aware by Dante of the necessities and justifications of his work 
of art: tu vedi ben, lettor=you, my reader, doubtless understand 





my motives.’ 

A third category of addresses is concerned, not with the ecor- 
rect artistic, but with the correct dogmatic interpretation of cer- 
tain passages and here indeed Dante would seem to do something 
of what Auerbach attributes to him throughout: he appears as 
the guide who leads the reader along the paths on which he wishes 
him to move. Two passages of this category deal clearly with the 
necessary allegorical interpretation of the literal sense in the nar- 
rative, in terms reminiscent of the Convivio where this theory is 


exposed in greater detail: 
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Inferno 1X, 61 [in the moment of the appearance of Medusa] : 


O voi che avete gl’intelletti sani, 
Mirate la dottrina che s’asconde 
Notto il velame degli versi strani! 


Purgatorio VIII, 19 [before the appearance, in the valley of the 
Princes, of the two angels who drive the serpent away]: 


Aguzza qui, lettor, ben gli occhi al vero; 
Ché il velo @ ora ben tanto sottile, 
Certo, che’l trapassar dentro é@ leggiero. 


Nevertheless, it should be noted that the interpretation (‘‘der 
Dichtung Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit’’, in Goethean 
terms), offered by Dante here as the only one conceivable, is pre- 
sented simply as that which would normally oceur to any (we 
would add: medieval) reader of sound judgment (O voi che avete 
gl’intelletti sani—’| trappasar dentro é leggiero). Just as in the last 
passage where Dante’s admonition to the reader precedes the de- 
scription of the scene to be interpreted, so in Purgatorio X, 103, a 
scene which deals with the punishment of the Proud by _ back- 
breaking loads, the reader is asked beforehand to concentrate, not 
so much on the form of punishment itself, as on its consequences 
for the Proud [for the expiation of their sin will lead them to 
their salvation at the last judgment :] 


Non vo’pero, lettor, che tu ti smaghi 

Di buon proponimento... 

Non attender la forma del martire! 
Pensa la succession! Pensa che, al peggio, 
Oltre la gran sentenza non puod ire. 


It is hope, not contrition, fear, or despair that we should see at 
the center of Purgatory. 

Only in one, probably the most solemnly poetic passage, does 
Dante give to understand to his readers that they need an extra- 
ordinary preparation or natural inclination, in order to follow him: 
in the beginning of Paradiso IT when he marshals his own forees 
for the attempt to sing of a theme never sung before him (L’acqua 
che 10 prendo, giammai non si corse): he combines in his address 
to the readers (O voi che stete in piccioletta barca) what Curtius 
has called the ‘‘Schiffahrtsmetapher’’ (the comparison found 
with the ancients of a poem with a sea-journey; in this case the 
journey of poetry will be itself the poetic description of an un- 
heard-of journey), the appeal to the Gods and the Muses, and, 
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finally, an appeal to the relatively small public to which alone 
this part of the poem will be understandable (and even these 
‘‘happy few’”) will, as we have said above, be lost sight of in the 
last third of the cantica). Dante foresees here, in his self-conscious 
artistic awareness, what many readers in later centuries have con- 
firmed: that Paradiso is food only for those who have already de- 
veloped the taste for this pan degli angelt: 


Voi altri pochi che drizzaste il collo 
Per tempo al pan degli angeli. 


With this passage we are already on the brink of another cate- 
gory of addresses, frequently found in the Commedia, the group 
that shows concern with the imaginative capacities of the reader 
as to the feelings that Dante, that human being that alone had 
access to the Beyond, must have felt in actual situations never 
experienced before by a mortal. This group is characterized by 
the imperative pensa (per te, lettor) which is found in six pas- 
sages, listed, but not discussed by Auerbach, in all of which Dante 
pleads to the reader to plunge deep into the memory of his own 
experiences in order better to approximate those of Dante. This 
device creates a feeling of intimacy between author and reader: 
for obviously the reporter-on-the-Beyond must be closer to the 
latter than the pilgrim-to-the-Beyond. 

1) Inferno VIII, 94 [Dante has heard the refusal of 1000 de- 

mons of Hell to let him enter]: 


Pensa, lettor, s’io mi sconfortai 
Nel suon delle parole maledette; 
Ch’io non credetti ritornarci mai... 


here the reader is asked to represent to himself Dante’s feel- 
ings when his life was in danger and his mission close to 
failure. 

2) Inferno XX, 10 [the false soothsayers must go backwards 
with their necks craned and their gaze directed toward their 
posteriors] : 

Se Dio ti lasci, lettor, prender frutto 
Di tua lezione, or pensa per te stesso 
Com’io potea tener lo viso asciutto, 
Quando la nostra imagine da presso 
Vidi si torta, che il pianto degli occhi 
Le natiche bagnava per lo fesso. 
Certo i’piangea ... ae! 
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the reader should realize Dante’s tears of pity before the de- 
facement of the human body which those sinners brought 
upon themselves. By means of the possessive pronoun in the 
phrase la nostra imagine (= the image of God in which man 
was made) Dante includes the readers and himself in one 
community, an attitude which was indeed already indicated 
in the first line of the Commedia: Nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita—it would not be entirely wrong to include all 
the passages containing the ‘‘ possessive of human solidarity’’ 
among the addresses to the reader. 


Inferno XXXIV, 22 [Dante in the presence of Lucifer petri- 
fied, more dead than alive] : 


Com’io divenni allor gelato e fioco, 
Nol dimandar, lettor, ch’io non lo scrivo, 
Pero ch’ogni parlar sarebbe poco... 

Io non morii, e non rimasi vivo; 
Pensa oramai per te, s’hai fior d’ingegno, 
Qual io divenni, d’uno e d’altro privo. 


(the tie of intimacy between author and reader is made 
closer by the rather colloquial phrase ‘if you, reader, have 
an ounce of wit’ which also offers a slight ‘comie relief’ from 
the terrifying vision of Lucifer: Lucifer is a grotesque figure 
which arouses fear tempered by laughter). 


Purgatorio XX XI, 124 [Dante sees that the eyes of Beatrice 
reflect those of the Gryphon [=Christ] in their double na- 
ture, human and divine] : 


Pensa, lettor, s’io mi maravigliava, 
Quando vedea la cosa [—the Gryphon] in sé star queta, 
E nell’idolo suo [—its reflection] si trasmutava. 


Here it is Dante’s elation about the miracle that the reader 
is invited to share. 

Paradiso V, 109 [Dante’s curiosity has been aroused by see- 
ing in the heaven of Mercury the souls of the great men of 
action that radiate light and joy]: 


Pensa, lettor, se quel che qui s’inizia 
Non procedesse, come tu avresti 
Di pitt sapere angosciosa carizia, 
E per te vederai, come da questi 
M’era in disio d’udir lor condizioni... 


Here Dante, almost roguishly‘ calling upon the reader to 
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imagine what he would have felt had Dante the narrator 
stopped at this point, is thereby able to suggest his own, 
Dante’s, at this point almost anguished feeling of curiosity 
that must be satisfied. By supposing suspense in his reader 
he has, of course, created it in him. 

6) Paradiso X, 22 [Dante has contemplated in the heaven of 
the Sun the beauty of the cosmic order] : 


Or ti riman, lettor, sopra il tuo banco, 
Dietro pensando a cio che si preliba, 
S’esser vuoi lieto assai prima che stanco. 

Messo t’ho innanzi; emai per te ti ciba! 
Ché a sé torce tutta la mia cura 
Quella materia ond’io son fatto scriba. 


Here where Dante seems to indicate to the reader that hence- 
forth as in this scene it will be up to him to fully understand 
what Dante has only been able to suggest, we see for the first 
time the figure of the reader: he has a body (whereas be- 
fore he had only a mind or eye or ear) and he sits at his 
desk, reading contemplatively. Here Dante truly has ‘‘cre- 
ated his reader’’—in the moment in which he must leave 
him behind. 

The device represented in the six passages just quoted, col- 
loquial in origin, of pensa per te stesso, lettor is, of course, a 
clever diversion on the part of Dante who influences the reader 
without giving the appearance of doing so: also in everyday con- 
versations, in the moment in which the partner follows the sug- 
gestion ‘imagine how I felt!’, he has already accepted the truth- 
fulness of ‘what’ was narrated and concentrates only on ‘how’ 
it acted on his partner. To give the reader ‘something to do’ about 
a matter difficult to imagine is a psychological inducement to 
make him accept this subject matter. 

And now we come to the last category of addresses, those con- 
cerned with the reader’s ability or inclination to represent to 
himself visually what Dante saw. Some general observations, not 


‘new in themselves, are here in order. If Dante made his vision 


of the Beyond credible to a degree matched by no predecessor 
(as one may easily infer from Vossler’s comparison of the 
Monchsvisionen, usual before him, with the Commedia) it was be- 
cause he presented the Beyond with a logically coherent precision 
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of detail, anticipating thereby the realism of Defoe who similarly 
chose elaborate descriptions of detail in order to make plausible 
his—for the 18th century reader—fantastie tale. ‘*Dante’s is a 
visual imagination . . . Dante’s attempt is to make us see what he 
saw’’, writes T. S. Eliot who points out also the importance for 
‘‘the elarity of the vision’’ of graphic comparisons such as the one 
that already Mathew Arnold had praised: (Inferno XV: Dante 
‘‘is speaking of the crowd in Hell that peered at him and his 
guide under a dim light’’) : 

E si ver noi aguzzavan le ciglia 

come il vecchio sartor fa nella cruna— 
‘‘the purpose of this type of simile is solely to make us see more 
definitely the seene which Dante has put before us in the preceding 
lines.’’ (What strikes me particularly in this passage is the phrase 
itself aguzzavan le ciglia which describes most graphically the act 
of seeing sharply, scrutinizingly, that was Dante’s own main ¢a- 
pacity ; we shall speak later about the same verb aguzzare ‘sharpen 
one’s sight’ to which Auerbach has ealled our attention in a foot- 
note). It may be noted that Dante’s favorite device is, not the 
metaphor in which A becomes B, but the simile in which A re- 
mains A and B remains B; indeed the whole Commedia could be 
said to be one great simile in which A (the Beyond) is explained 
in terms of B (this earth). Among Dante’s similes that achieve 
‘‘elarity of vision’’ we should particularly mention those of geo- 
graphical reference by which localities and happenings in the Be- 
yond are defined in terms familiar to the reader of Dante’s home- 
land, Italy. One example for many in which again the pronoun 
nostro establishes the solidarity between the poet and his readers 
(Paradiso X, 22): 

Poi ch’é tanto di 14 della nostra usanza 

Quanto di 1a del muover della Chiana 
Si muove il ciel che tutti gli altri avanza 

[the slow dancing movement of the 24 saints forming two groups 
is as superior to human movement as is the movement of the 
Primum Mobile in comparison with the slow movement of the 
Tusean river Chiana]. All such similes in which visualization is 
induced by an appeal to the reader’s memories could be considered 
as containing a hidden address to the reader. Thus we will not 
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be astonished to find ‘‘true’’ addresses (seven cases) whenever 
Dante would insist on the exact shapes or movements that he has 
witnessed in the Beyond. 


We may first mention the relatively simple cases in which the 
address to the reader is added to, or grows out of, a simile which 
in itself would be sufficient for visualization: in Paradiso II, 19: 


La concreata e perpetua sete 
Del deiforme regno cen portava 
Veloci, quasi come il ciel vedete 


the last line containing the address is nothing but an amplifica- 
tion of *veloci quasi come la rotazione del cielo. More compli- 
cated is the second example in the lines immediately preceding 
the last passage quoted: 


Quei gloriosi che passaro a Colco 
Non s’ammiraron come voi farete 
Quando Giason vider fatto bifolco. 


Here Dante anticipates the astonishment of the reader at the swift- 
ness and ease of his upward movement in the Heavens by his ref- 
erence to the astonishment, in the well-known ancient myth, of 
the Argonauts when they saw that the hero Jason’s desire for the 
Golden Fleece was so great that he even agreed to till the soil: in 
the same manner Dante’s thirst for God (la concreata e perpetua 
sete del deiforme regno) has enabled him to reach his goal. 

Again Paradiso XXII, 109 [Dante has voiced his hope to re- 
turn to Paradise after his death] : 


Tu non avresti in tanto tratto e messo 
Nel fuoco il dito, in quanto io vidi il segno 
Che segue il Tauro, e fui dentro da esso 


‘with the swiftness with which one would withdraw one’s finger 
from fire I ascended to the constellation of the Gemini [under 
which I was born]’. Here Dante’s miraculous upward flight has 
been brought closer to the reader by this brief mention of the most 
common, even trivial daily experience. Note the personal tu in- 
stead of the indefinite pronoun ‘one’ (perhaps this was at Dante’s 
time the only indefinite pronoun available in popular speech, the 
type represented in modern English by you: you can’t take it 
with you). In similar references to the swiftness of Dante’s pas- 
sage from one heavenly location to another Dante uses a simple 
simile alone: e.g. Paradiso II, 23: 
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E forse in tanto, in quanto un quadrel posa. 
Giunto mi vidi [to the Heaven of the Moon]. 

To the pattern ‘simile + address’ belong also certain of the most 
solemn and elaborate examples in Purgatorio and Paradiso, those 
cantiche in which the poet seems to expect from the reader a 
greater ability to share his experiences so that greater solemnity 
is attuned to greater understanding f. ex., Purgatorio XVII, 1: 

Ricorditi, lettor, se mai nell’alpe 
Ti colse nebbia . 
Come, quando i vapori umidi e spessi 
A diradar cominciansi, la spera 
Del sol debilemente entra per essi; 
E fia la tua imagine leggiera 
In giugnere a veder com’io rividi 
Lo sole in pria, che gia nel corcare era. 
(‘just as on the heights of the Alps the setting sun sometimes 
pierces the mist while the bottom of the mountains is already 
plunged in darkness, so, after having left the vapors of the Wrath- 
ful, did I come to see the sun’). While in this case a ‘geographical 
simile’ is recalled to the memory of the reader (ricorditi) so that 
his visual apperception of Dante’s imaginary landscape will be- 
come ‘easy’ (leggiera), in the solemn passage Paradiso X, 7, it 
is not to memory, but to imagination that the poet is appealing; 
here the reader must try to imagine forms which, though well- 
known, singly, are not to be found in combination on this earth— 
a pseudo-astronomiec simile is here developed in 21 lines, the dance 
of two groups of santi lumi (each of which comprehends 12 spirits) 
being compared to an hypothetie garland that would be formed by 
24 stars assembled in two constellations and moving in concentric 
circles round Dante. The activity of representing to oneself such 
an extraordinary pattern of movement is called repeatedly ima- 
ginare (imagini chi ben intender cupe/Quel ch’io or vidi. . . 
Imagini .. . Imagini... Ed avra quasi l’ombra della vera/Costel- 
lazion e della doppia danza). By the repetition of this verb and 
also by the poet’s suggestion that his reader (or rather that type 
of refined reader of the Paradiso who wishes to understand Dante 
thoroughly: chi ben intender cupe) should keep the astronomic 
simile in his mind ‘firm like a rock’, and by his reminder that 
with all this the ideal reader would still see only a ‘shadow’ of 
that fantastic reality, we are brought to realize how conscious 
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Dante was of the burden which he imposes on the reader’s ‘imag- 
ination’. The simile, so far removed from the latter’s experience, 
requires here, as it were, an appeal on Dante’s part to the utmost 
of the imaginative power in the reader. 

Another rather simple basic pattern of ‘‘addresses in the serv- 
ice of visualization’’ is twice represented in the Commedia by an 
insistence on the truth of what was seen—indeed Dante goes to 
the extent of swearing to this truth: 

Inferno XVI, 127 |Dante sees Geryon, the sozza imagine della 

frode, appear above the water like a diver, half animal, half 





human | : 
.. @€ per le note 
Di questa commedia, lettor, ti giuro, 
S’elle non sien di lunga grazia vote, 
Ch’io vidi per quell’aer grosso e scuro 

Venir notando una figura in suso— 
Dante introduces his oath by the admission (1.124 seg.) that there 
may exist cases of ‘truths that seem lies’ which, because of their 
very ineredibility, it is useless to state, but he immediately points 
out that the scene he is about to describe is not in this category 
( ma qui tacer non posso): all will depend here on the belief of 
the reader which he secures by swearing in the name of the com- 
pletion of the Commedia, which in turn depends on divine grace: 
in other words, grace from above and, at the other end of the 
chain, belief of the reader are of equal importance for Dante’s 
poem, a thought to which we shall come back in our conclusions. 
In this passage we note, coupled with the oath ti giwro, the desid- 
erative se if—in an asseverative context: ‘if it is true that (just 
as truly as) I wish that my Commedia. . . .’ The same rather 
sophisticated and solemn asseverative construction occurs also 
alone, without the outright oath, in the passage Paradiso XXII, 
106 discussed above: S’io torni mai, lettore, a quel divoto trionfo. 


... Tu non avresti . . . in both eases a personal wish of Dante is 
placed on the same level as an universal truth (‘just as true as 
God exists’ becoming ‘just as I may .. .’). 


In the next example Dante’s concern for the eredibility of his 
report takes the form of a pretended ineredulity on the part of 
the poet himself, who unable to count on the reader’s immediate 
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belief, appeals to his lack of belief as the common bond: for Dante 
himself at first ‘could not believe what he saw’: 

Inferno XXV, 46 [the thief Cianfa will be shown transforming 

himself into a serpent] : 

Se tu se’or, lettore, a creder lento 
Cid ch’io dird, non sara maraviglia 
Ché io che il vidi, appena il mi consento. 

Still another device for the purpose of visualization is that in 
which the poet would insist on exact measurement by the reader— 
of that which can not be measured: in Inferno XXXIV, 31 (in 
the same description of Lucifer in which he had already asked 
the reader: pensa oramai per te, s’hai fior d’ingegno) the poet 
offers himself—obviously in a humorous intention—as a yardstick 
for the size of the devil: 

E pit’ con un gigante io mi convegno 
Che i giganti non fan con le sue braccia: 
Vedi oggimai quant’esser dee quel tutto, 
Che a cosi fatta parte si confaccia 





‘as my size is to that of a giant so the size of a giant is to the 
arms of Lucifer’—from these proportions the reader may infer 
the size of the whole body of Lucifer. It must be noted that the 
same procedure is used sometimes by Dante’s guide who has him 
infer consequences from words proffered: Purgatorio XVII, 138 
| Vergil speaking of the three circles of Purgatory in which foolish 
love is being expiated|: Ma come tripartito si ragiona,/Tacciolo, 
acciO che tu per te ne cerchi (tu per te ne cerchi=pensa per te 
stesso). 

Just as Dante in his own visualization of the Beyond enjoys 
the help of his guide who directs his vision beyond earthly limits, 
so Dante as guide to the reader enjoins him, in one of the most 
solemn passages (Paradiso X, 7 modelled on Boethius, De conso- 
latione III m. I1) to lift his eyes level with Dante’s in order to 
contemplate ‘‘along with him’’ the beauty of cosmic order. 
Whereas with the ancient writer Lady Philosophy prayed to God 
for Boethius’ enlightenment : 


Da pater augustam menti conscendere sedem, 
Da fontem lustrare boni, da luce reperta 
In te conspicuos animi defigere visus— 


Dante presupposes an understanding potentially equal to his own: 
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Leva dunque, lettor, all’alte rote 
Meco la vista... 

E li comincia a vagheggiar nell’arte 
Di quel Maestro... 
Vedi come da indi si dirama... 

Or tu riman, lettor, sopra il tuo banco. 

If we look back now at the variety of Dantean addresses in 
their combination with other rhetorical devices and their different 
shades of mood, we will realize that the overwhelming majority of 
the passages is concerned with the reader’s visualization of what 
Dante felt or of what he ‘saw’ in the Beyond. In no single case 
do we find Dante associating the reader with his personal judg- 
ments or prophesies (especially not with his political prophesies 
which Auerbach emphasizes so much because of the role of the 
‘*prophet’’ which seems to him all-important in Dante). Conse- 
quently we will perhaps be reluctant to accept Auerbach’s empha- 
sis on the authoritative nuance in this ‘new prophet’s addresses 
to the reader. Have we not seen him always remaining close to 
the latter (up to the point in Paradiso where, after having de- 
elared him to be sufficiently experienced in visualization, he is 
forced to leave him to his own resources)? It would seem strange 
to me that Professor Auerbach, the author of such excellent works 
as ‘‘Dante the Poet of This World’’ and ‘‘ Mimesis’’ did not think 
(or not primarily think) of the possibility that Dante’s addresses 
are meant to be in the service of—precisely !—Mimesis, of the de- 
scription of the other world carried out with the vividness, or 
realism, with which things of this world may be described, and I 
ean attribute Auerbach’s failure to draw the consequences of 
Mimesis for our particular problem only to that understandable 
tendency of the scholar to tire of those very categories he has 
most superbly developed in other works of his.’ ‘‘The authority 
and the urgency of a prophet’’—this interpretation smacks more 
of the arrogantly hieratic solemnity of Stefan George or of certain 
would-be religious poses applied to Dante by certain American 
erities than of the urbane—thisworldliness and the subtle flair for 
artistry and its techniques that have ever characterized Erich 
Auerbach’s writings. 

I have also the impression that the final contrast between 
Demosthenes and Dante which is the culmination of the article 
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is both overstrained and out of place: Auerbach compares, as to 
‘‘sublimity and urgency’’, with the Dantean addresses to the reader 
the following ‘‘apostrophe linked with an address to the hearer’’ 
in the Oration on the Crown: 
But it cannot be, no, men of Athens, it cannot be that you have acted 
wrong in encountering danger bravely, for the liberty and safety of 


Greece. No! by those generous souls of ancient times who were ex- 
posed at Marathon (ua tos Magatadvu xgoxivduvevoavtas), by those 
who stood arrayed at Plateae, by those who encountered the Persian 
fleet at Salamis, who fought at Artemisium, by all the brave men 
whose remains lie deposited in the public monuments. All of whom 
received the same honorable interment from their country, 


Aeschines ... 
The point Mr. Auerbach seems to be making here is that while 
the Demosthenian passage and Dante’s ‘‘addresses’’ are equal in 
solemnity and urgency’’ no relationship comparable to the one 
established by Dante with his readers obtains between Demosthe- 
nes and his listeners—an obvious truism: Demosthenes spoke on a 
rostrum before the community of his fellow Athenians—Dante 
addresses himself to isolated individual readers sitting behind their 
respective banchi out of whom he must, by his art, make compan- 
ions and create a community. As to the ‘‘apostrophe linked with 
the address to the hearer’’ this is an oath (an oath in this case 
secularized by Demosthenes, the religious type ‘by Zeus, by the 
Styx’ having been replaced by the evocation of the Athenian 
heroes who died in the Persian wars and who died in vain as little 
as the victims of the Macedonian war) and an oath of Demosthe- 
nes’ can be compared, not to Dantean addresses to the reader, but 
only to Dantean oaths, for example to our well-known passage 
Per le note Di questa commedia, lettor, ti giuro, / S’elle non sien 
di lunga grazia vota, / Ch’io vidi . . . in which the traditional 
formula of the oath has been filled, in a manner remotely similar 
to Demosthenes, with a content pertinent to the particular situ- 
ation—but Dante’s is still a religious oath, Demosthenes’ is not, 
and thus in the end the two apostrophes are hardly comparable. 

As to the contrast between the worldliness of Demosthenes, who 
recognizes only human values, and the religion of Dante, who 
recognizes only the will of the divinity, the alfresco diptych of- 
fered us by Auerbach can teach us no new insight into the differ- 
ences between the ancient and the Christian eultural climate. 
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Again, only commensurable phenomena lend themselves to com- 
parison: two ‘‘ poets of the supernatural’’ such as Plato and Dante 
could indeed be compared (as has been done by Santayana). But 
what common ground is there between a political orator who 
addresses a group of specific fellow citizens in order to justify a 
specifie well-known program of action of his before the polis (this 
was an ancient genre anticipating our modern autobiographies, 
according to Werner Jiger, Speculum XXVIII, 406) and a re- 
ligious writer who addresses potential individual readers to whom 
he hopes to reveal impersonal universal truths and in whom he 
wishes to strengthen the desire for moral regeneration? Would 
we compare a speech over the radio by Churchill with a religious 
ode by Claudel? 

In my opinion, Dante’s discovery of a new auctorial relation- 
ship with the reader was the consequence of the nature of his 
vision in which the presence of the reader for whom it is told is 
required. Although Dante presents himself as having actually 
been in the Beyond (nel ciel... fu io) and giving an accurate 
factual account of his travel, and although he was well aware of 
the originality of his treatment of his subject, he surely thought 
no more of himself as belonging to a superhuman category of 
prophets than did any truly religious poet in other ages and his 
licentia poetica was recognized as such by any sensible contem- 
porary reader’: his ‘I’ is indeed, as I attempted to show in T'ra- 
ditio IV, 416, a poetie-didactie ‘I’ that stands vicariously for any 
other Christian (ef. again the first lines of the Commedia: Nel 
mezzo del cammin di nostra vita Mi ritrovai) for whom, just as 
for Dante, a sudden illumination is possible thanks to the nature 
of the Christian God. 

As I wrote in Traditio: ‘‘Dante attempts to show us a human 
being actually experiencing the truths of the Beyond. And this 
personality which Dante the beholder, the experiencer retains, is 
in direct correspondence with the personal character of the di- 
vinity: according to Augustine, it is the personality of God which 
determines the personal soul of man: only through God’s person- 
ality has man a personal soul—whose characteristic is its (God- 
seeking capacity. Thus Dante in his report of his quest performs 
artistically the basic endeavor of the Christian: to seek a personal 
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relationship with divinity’’. Thus when Dante mentions in the 
Commedia autobiographical detail he does this not out of any 
inner urge for self-expression, but in order to establish the con- 
tours of his Christian individuality representative of other Chris- 
tian individualities. This presentation rests on the assumption of 
a special concern of divinity for Dante the pilgrim to the Beyond. 
It is the Vergin, that main intercessor for mankind, who will use 
Lucia as intermediary between herself and Beatrice who, although 
seated in the Celestial Rose next to Rachel, will descend to the 
limbo to find Virgil who will guide Dante to her. Beatrice is an 
allegory of revelation, or rather of the personal revelation that 
comes to Dante because she alone, as the object of his youthful love, 
has in herself the miraculous potentialities for that réle.” Now 
obviously, just as Dante is guided by Vergil (who is inspired by 
Beatrice who is inspired by Lueia, ete.) so he must guide the 
reader, so that there may be established the final link in that un- 
interrupted chain that binds humanity to heaven —that Great 
Chain of Revelation. Again, just as Dante is receiving in the Be- 
yond continuous instructions from his mentors (to an extent that 
made Vossler, with his protestantie point of view, wonder why 
Dante is never shown us alone in meditation, solving a problem 
without help or intercession from above), so Dante must pass on 
to his reader what he himself has been taught. Dante is indeed the 
poetie guide to worlds described for the sake of the reader’s edi- 
fication. Never has any writer studied the visible world or stored 
up an equal treasure of concrete forms for the purpose of pre- 
senting this hoard of images as so many images of a transmundane 
world.’ 

Since Dante will ask his reader to see exactly what he saw, 
the same will be true of the visualization of the allegories which 
for him partake of the visible. T. S. Eliot whose remark on 
Dante’s visual imagination we have quoted, also points out that 
his ‘‘allegorical method makes for simplicity and intelligibility ’’— 
in other words (in words, that is, of Jakob Burkhardt) Dante 
lived in an age that was able to see abstractions (which we today 
ean do only in the realism of polities whose artist is the eartoon- 
ist.) We will then not be astonished if Dante (Purgatorio VIII, 
19), when en7oining his reader to see abstractions behind his visual 
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report (which will be punctuated by verbs of seeing: 22 Jo vidi 
quello esercito gentile, 25 E vidi scender dall’alto .. . due angel, 
34 Ben discernea in lor la testa bionda, ma nelle facce l’occhio si 
smarria), uses the very word aguzzare which, as we saw, served 
him for intense sensuous seeing: 

Aguzza qui, lettor, ben gli occhi al vero 
Ché il velo é ora ben tanto sottile... 

In another passage, too, Dante makes it clear that the task of un- 
derstanding is ultimately the same for himself and the reader—and 
this he indicates by applying the same verb to his own endeavors 
and those of the reader: in canto II of Paradiso which, Dante tells 
us, is only for voi altri pochi che drizzaste i! collo per tempo al 
pan degli angeli, he himself is told by Beatrice at their arrival in 
the Heaven of the Moon Drizza la mente in Dio grata... . Che 
n’ha congiunti con la prima stella (and the same verb drizzare 
had earlier been used by Vergil, Purgatorio XVIIT, 16, in his ex- 
planation to Dante of the various levels of love: Drizza vér me 
Vacute luci dello intelletto, ef. Isaiah 40, 26: Levate in excelsum 
oculos vestros et videte ..., a passage that in turn has influenced 
the passage in Paradiso X, 7: Leva dunque, lettor, all’alte rote / 
Meco la vista). Even in this small detail of word-repetition we 
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see an indication of Dante’s friendly closeness to his truly ‘Be- 


loved Reader’. 
LEO SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


1The poetic value of such apostrophes lies in our realization that to 
Dante’s sudden outburst there must correspond a latent, somehow stored- 
up emotion in him—which by repercussion increases the impression of 
reality of the scenes in the Beyond described by him. For instance, the 
invective against serva Italia torn by strife comes after the friendly 
embrace, so to speak above the centuries, of the two Mantuan poets Sor- 
dello and Virgil—a phantastic episode, obviously contrived by Dante, 
which, however, by the contrast with the undoubtable reality of the Italy 
torn by strife of Dante’s time and the reality of his wrath acquires an 
equal reality of its own. For our later discussion we shall need to re- 
member Dante’s concern for establishing the reality of his vision by cer- 
tain devices. 

? Needless to say, there are many cases in which Dante, without for- 
mally addressing the reader as such, nevertheless speaks (and it can 
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only be to the reader that he speaks) of certain artistic necessities im- 
posed upon him at this particular moment, for example: 
Inferno XX, I Di nuova pena mi convien far versi, 
E dar materia al ventesimo canto 
Della prima canzon, ch’é de’sommersi. 
We are thus made to see Dante at the moment of the composition of his 
poem, to participate in its status nascendi. 

‘This line of thinking ultimately goes back in Dante’s literary evo- 
lution, as Auerbach has seen, to the exclusivism that underlies the Vita 
nova in which it is the fedeli d’amore who are addressed by lines such 
as: O voi che per la via d’Amore passate. 

*In my opinion, the earlier (vv. 100 seg.) comparison of these men 
ot action with fishes, a comparison that perplexed Auerbach as to its 
possible connotations of “playful humor” (which he, however, in the end 
refuses to admit in Dante), is only a detail in a larger and sublime con- 
text. As Dante and Beatrice enter the heaven of Mercury they are sud- 
denly and swiftly surrounded by the spirits of those who in life were ever 
active in aiding their fellow-men. If Dante is reminded by them of the 
fish who suddenly swim toward food suddenly thrown into their midst 
it is because he would compare their craving for an opportunity of help- 
ful action to physical hunger (cf. their words about Dante v. 109: Ecco 
chi crescera li nostri amori and to Dante v. 119: se vuoi da noi chiarirti, 
a tuo piacer ti sazia). And these ‘fish’ are souls that radiate light and 
joy that come from their inner being (the lines immediately preceding 
the simile are: Vedeasi l’ombra piena di letizia, / Nel fulgor chiaro che 
di lei uscia)—their hunger consists in craving to give, they radiate the 
joy of activity in the service of others. And it is this paradox of ap- 
parent, “comical” greed (— ardent desire to give) which in Dante’s 
mind must stimulate the curiosity of the reader, the more so that Dante, 
impressionable as he is (v. 99), has fallen himself under the spell of 
the men of action: Dante sees that while their radiance seems to bathe 
Beatrice (he says to her v. 124: dagli occhi il traggie ‘from their eyes 
do you derive your light’), they themselves bathe in her smile. Beatrice 
is indeed ‘active’, too, in leading Dante toward salvation. We must re- 
member Dante’s fierce hatred of moral sluggishness in order to under- 
stand the enthusiasm displayed by him here for men of action—on the 
other hand he was not blind for the comic side of their crave for action.) 


* A complete list of Dante passages containing this construction in its 
asseverative as well as adjurative function is given by Bonfante, PMLA 
LVII, 930 seg.: there occur in the Commedia 19 examples (exactly as 
many as “addresses’”), in decreasing number in the three cantiche (as 
with the addresses): 11 in Jnferno, 7 in Purgatorio, 1 in Paradiso— 
obviously, Dante feels asseveration and adjuration increasingly less neces- 
sary toward the end of his work. 

As to the origin of the Old Romance construction (OF se Dieus m’ait, 
OIt. se Dio m’ aiuti) which is more sophisticated than the parallel, 
equally old construction si m’ait Dieus, si m’aiuti Dio. I still persist in 
spite of the new treatment of the problem by J. B. B. Reid (French 
Studies VII, 193) in my old explanation (Rom. LXV, 289) of OF, Olt. 
se — Latin si (conjonction), OF, Olt. si — Latin sic (asservative par- 
ticle). Mr. Reid’s explanation to the effect that in a possible formula 
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of Christian Latin *sic te Deus adjutet “its structure ceased to be ana- 
lysed by the speaker, the stress came to fall entirely on the meaningful 
elements and the atonic sic was reduced ... to se” is entirely speculative 
and contrary to linguistic experience. If I find, in Romance languages 
that distinguish si > se from sic > si (It., Fr., Port.,) the two types 
se Dieus m’ait and si m’ait Dieus I feel it the duty of the linguist to 
explain them in terms of the usual meaning of se and si respectively. 
Mr. Reid’s further assumption that “that this now unanalysable formula 
[se Dieus m’ait] did not, however, prevent the ‘re-thinking’ of its basic 
idea in more living forms” [with the result that se Dieus m’ait which 
goes back according to Reid to sic... was re-interpreted as si m’ait Dieus 
with sic > si] is hardly corroborated by the ‘re-thinking’ process that 
indeed has taken place in the later type ainsi m’ait Dieus: for a si < sic 
could be very well strengthened into an ainsi of the same meaning 
whereas one does not easily understand how an “unanalysable” se could 
be replaced by a si of entirely different meaning. Phonetic juggling 
seems to be still an acceptable procedure while the assumption of the 
semantic expansion of syntactic type (in this case of the type ‘if God 
exists’ > ‘if I wish that I may .. .’) is met with doubts. 


* Speaking in terms of my personal method of the “philological circle’, 
I would say that Mr. Auerbach has taken his point of departure from 
his unsurpassed encyclopedic knowledge of the whole of the Commedia, 
neglecting the exact analysis of the detail chosen in this article to rep- 
resent the whole, while I would prefer to start with the analysis of a 
detail, assuming, at least in the beginning of my investigation, that 
the whole of the work is still unknown to me and finally approximating 
that whole in terms of the previous analysis of detail. I have the im- 
pression that Mr. Auerbach, having a genuine vision of the whole, looked 
only secondarily for a detail that could symbolize it. 

™I have never understood why critics dealing with Dante’s religious 
art consider him to have less poetic invention than other artists (such 
as Rabelais or Baudelaire) whose rich visual imagination is immedi- 
ately recognized. It is as though Dante’s subject matter intimidated the 
critics more than it did Dante himself. In the episode of Minos (Jn- 
ferno V, 10) who is represented signalling, in the manner of a busy 
hétel desk-clerk, by the number of circumvolutions of his tail the par- 
ticular circle of Hell reserved for the particular sinner, can any reader 
in his senses think that Dante expected from his public more than poetic 
belief, or that Dante himself would believe in Minos as an administra- 
tor of the Christian God’s justice? This is grotesque art, nothing but art! 

* That Beatrice is the allegory, not only of revelation, but of personal 
revelation is proved both by the autobiographical origin of this figure 
and by her status in the Beyond: she is not an angel, but the blessed 
soul of a human being that, just as it influenced Dante’s life on this 
earth, is called to perform for Dante in the course of his pilgrimage 
services of which she alone is capable; she is not a saint, but a Beatrice, 
not a martyr, but one who died young and was allowed to stay on earth 
only in order to show Dante the possibility of miracles (miracol 
mostrare, Vita nova). The dogmatic license here taken by Dante appears 
less daring if we consider the fact that revelation may come to the Chris- 
tian in an individual form, suited to him personally. But the Beatrice 
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of the Commedia is in addition to an allegory, as Auerbach has shown, 
Arch. rom, ...., also a figura impleta, an earthly figure in her human 
concreteness that, somehow like the “historical” figures Virgil and Cato, 
has reached in the Beyond her transcendental fulness. In my opinion, 
Beatrice has even a third réle, hitherto not clearly formulated by critics 
who may not have been fully aware of the many-faceted aspects of this 
composite, “unnhistorical” figure of Dante’s own making: the réle of an 
imitatrix (or imago) Christi. She is in this respect the exact counter- 
part of the figurae (or praefigurationes) Christi, those historical per- 
sons born before the Redeemer who foreshadow him. In a history of 
mankind whose central point is the birth of Christ, praefiguratio must 
be the réle of the good christian before Christ, imitatio that of the good 
Christians after Christ. Without establishing clearly this point, Auer- 
bach has listed passages both from the Vita nova and the Commedia in 
which Beatrice is described with details characteristic of Christ, passages 
that were used again by Charles Singleton (Dante Studies I: “The pat- 
tern in the center”) in order to prove that in the episode of the Pro- 
cession of the Church (in Purgatorio) “Beatrice comes as Christ” (in 
order to judge Dante). Faced with this latter rather vague definition 
one wonders how Christ could be represented twice in the same episode: 
both as the Gryphon harnessed to the chariot of the Church (according 
to the traditional explanation which is not outspokenly rejected by Pro- 
fessor Singleton) and as Beatrice. It seems more satisfactory to me to 
assume that Beatrice comes not as Christ, but as imago christi, that she 
shares, that is, certain features with the Redeemer as do certain saints 
(t.ex., Saint Alexius, in the Old French poem, has the same life span 
as Christ, etc.)—that, in other words, she is, if not a saint, a saint-like 
being representing the personal element in Dante’s redemption (while 
Virgil and Saint Bernard are only objective tools of Providence who 
could theoretically just as well serve as guides to other pilgrims to 
the Beyond). 

*Isaiah Berlin in his recent book on Tolstoy “The Fox and the 
Hedgehog” distinguishes among famous writers the “fox type” that deals 
with manifold unrelated subject matter and the “hedgehog typc” that 
brings all subject matter together under one principle: Dante and Lucre- 
tius are listed under the second, Goethe and Herodotus under the first 
type. Tolstoy is explained by Mr. Berlin as a born “fox” who unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to make himself over into a “hedgehog”. In my 
opinicn Dante was born a fox type of writer and became a successful 
hedgehog. 


*Santayana (“Three Philosophical Poets’, p. 77) sees in Dante the 
“perfect conclusion of a Socratic task to understand the world in terms 
of good and evil: So earnestly and exclusively did they [the Christian 
philosophers] speculate about moral distinctions that they saw them in 
almost visible shapes, as Plato had seen his ideas. They materialized the 
terms of their moral philosophy into existing objects and powers.” 
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I “NOTTURNI” DI MANZONI 


DUE GRAN quadri di salvamento e di beatitudine, che legano 

il mondo umano dei Promessi Sposi al suo cielo, sono meridiani: 
la luce verticale del mezzogiorno cade divinamente sulla folla pro- 
fana che cireonda Cristoforo quand’egli chiede il pane del perdono 
(‘‘A mezzogiorno, il palazzo brulicava di signori .. .’’) ; e un’am- 
pia, ferma luce diurna, pure di mattina avanzata, avvolge, agiogra- 
fica, il Cardinale e |’Innominato nel loro memorabile abbraccio. 

Nello sfondo, il tessuto storico del raceonto, che vuol legare 
l’umanita dei personaggi ad un altro universo, il piano sociale, il 
destino comune, é svolto su un tempo generalissimo, non pit sog- 
getto ai lampi e alle ombre dell’illuminazione solare. Le truppe 
vengono e vanno, la carestia, i tumulti, la peste dilagano in regioni 
e citta, ma senza che quadro aleuno detenga un segno importante 
d’ora; 0 meglio, tutti passano nella luce senza origine di un’ora 
storica; una luce che anche nelle scene pili vicine (i romantici 
spettacoli dei carri degli appestati) non é diversa da quella tutta 
assorbita dalla materia, lustro senza splendore, dei Massacres de 
Chio di Delacroix. 

Ma nel corpo del romanzo, 1a dove sono gli individui a dibattersi 
nella corrente degli avvenimenti, dove non e’é presenza celestiale 
e miracolo, né storia avvenuta, ma romanzo insoluto, di volonta 
interdette, di uomini che faticano per traversare la ‘‘provvida’’ 
sventura, dove la fede sola pud ricordare che la luce della grazia 
esiste,—la fantasia del Manzoni ricorre costantemente alla tenebra. 

L’ispirazione del ‘‘notturno’’ domina la econcezione del fatto 
romanzesco, turbamento e peripezia, e appare fin dal principio; 
e non solo dove |’incidente dei bravi ha luogo all’annottare e si 
stringe progressivamente su Don Abbondio come la tenebra; ma 
dove nelle immagini lo scrittore si volge d’istinto ai toni oseuri 
e vi trova il timbro pitt possente: ‘‘Questo nome fu, nella mente 
di Don Abbondio, come, nel forte d’un temporale notturno, un 
lampo che illumina momentaneamente e in confuso gli oggetti, e 
accresce il terrore.’’ 

Gli interni della cosiddetta ‘‘notte degli imbrogli’’ sono isto- 
riati sul fondo anche scuro, ma pit soave, illimitato e mosso di 
naturali parvenze, del chiaro di luna. Rapide e forti luci, come 
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tanti spiragli, tagliano nel nero aloni di biaeea cerea o dardi di 
eadmio; il barlume del rifugio ove Don Abbondio rumina il 
‘‘Carneade!’’ (che simboleggia quasi il fioco baluginare della 
povera intelligenza in un’ atra vacuita) ; il corridoio buio, in cui 
un segno sagittale sembra andare direttamente a toceare il palpito 
degli ansiosi: ‘‘La striscia di luce che usci d’improvviso per 
quella apertura, e si disegnd sul pavimento oscuro del pianerot- 
tolo, fece riscoter Lucia, come se fosse scoperta’’; fra la varie 
figure d’insidia e di terrore, il seicentesco luccicare dell agguato: 
‘‘ingombrava mezzo il vano della porta, appoggiato con la schiena 
a uno stipite, con le bracecia incrociate sul petto; e guardava e 
riguardava, a destra e a sinistra, facendo lampeggiare ora il bianco, 
ora il nero di due occhi grifagni’’; il perlaceo e netto brillare, 
pienamente romantico, della figura tesa nella veglia: ‘*La porta di 
fatto s’apri; e la luna entrando per lo spiraglio, illumino la faecia 
pallida e la barba d’argento del padre Cristoforo, che stava quivi 
ritto in aspettativa’’; mentre fuori domina la solenne innocenga 
della notte naturale: ‘‘ Era il pid bel chiaro di luna; |’ombra della 
chiesa, e pit in fuori |l’ombra lunga ed acuta del campanile, si 
stendeva bruna e spiceata sul piano erboso e lucente della piazza’’. 
Nella trasparente oscurita dell’atmosfera prendono campo il si- 
lenzio dell’insidia (‘‘Seonficea pian pianissimo anche quell ’uscio 

‘ava fuori esea, acciarino e zolfanelli, aecende un suo lanter- 
nino’’); l’effetto, anche troppo orchestrato, delle strida di Don 
Abbondio (‘‘si senti venir rimbombando dall’alto, nel vano im- 
moto dell’aria, per 1’ampio silenzio della notte, quel primo sganghe- 
rato grido di Don Abbondio: ‘‘ Aiuto! aiuto!’’); e infine, prima 
dell’Addio mondi, la scena del villaggio: concitato allargamento 
strumentale, commento e dispersione di sonorita, e insieme im- 
magine quasi gioiosa, animata fra le altre cosi intense e cupe: 
‘‘Era un bisbiglio, uno strepito, un piechiare e un aprir d’usci, 
un apparire e uno sparir di lucerne, un interrogare di donne dalle 
finestre, un rispondere dalla strada.’’ 

Alla fine della giornita di trambusto, a Milano, |’ingenuita di 
Renzo é maturata una faria ribelle, che all’imbrunire lo brucia, 
lo spinge ad arringare, e finisce per gettarlo nell’osteria ad ubria- 
earsi. Qui, nella ‘‘mezza luce’’ dei due lumi ciondolanti, la ma- 
lasorte che gia l’ha invischiato si esprime nella calda, madida 
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oscurita della scena: la bettola chiassosa che é uno sfondo nerastro 
e mobile, condotto come una pesante cortina in cui si va a soffocare 
il penoso delirare di Renzo, fra gli opachi seintillii dei biechieri 
e degli ‘‘occhietti chiari e fissi’’. La fuga dopo l’arresto, il ea- 
povolgersi di quella congestione nel gelido vuoto della rovina, 
prende forma nella desolata notte campestre, raggiunge con |’ora 
pil tarda il suo estremo drammatico: ‘‘Gli alberi che vedeva in 
lontananza gli rappresentavan figure strane, deformi, mostruose 

.’; e termina, trovata |’Adda, salvezza ma anche esilio, in 
quell’albeggiare segnato da una malinconia astrale: ‘‘la luna, in 
un canto, pallida e senza raggio.”’ 

Il gran vortice dei Promessi Sposi é la notte che coinvolge 
1’Innominato e Lucia. In tutto il castello, sembra bruciare solo 
quella misera lucerna che ha rivelato l’uno a l’altro i due pro- 
tagonisti: Lucia rannicchiata in un angolo, l|’altro in piedi; un 
fioco lucignolo che, ‘‘vicino a spegnersi, scoccava una luce tre- 
mola, e subito la ritirava . . .’’. Dalla Malanotte all’alta camera 
del signore, tutto é divenuto una tenebrosa prigione, la ‘‘formida- 
bile realta’’ di due spiriti in mortale pericolo. La prostrazione 
di Lucia si amplifica in un buio metafisico: ‘‘Ora la mente, traspor- 
tata in una regione pill oscura, si dibatteva contro i fantasmi nati 
dall’ineertezza e dal terrore . . .’’; cosi il tastare cieco, frenetico 
del disperato (‘‘s’alzd in furia a sedere, gettd in furia le mani 
alla parete accanto al letto, afferrd una pistola, la stacecd . . .) 
finisee per trascinare anche lui al di 1a della tenebra fisica: ‘‘il 
suo peusiero sorpreso da un terrore, da un’inquietudine, per dir 
cosi, superstite, si slancid nel tempo che pure continuerebbe a 
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scorrere. .. . 

L’ora di Don Rodrigo scocea ‘‘una notte verso la fine d’agosto, 
proprio nel colmo della peste’’. E’ il pit febbricitante dei not- 
turni manzoniani, anch’esso centrato da un lume e percorso da 
raggi sinistri (‘‘Levami un po’ quel lume dinanzi, che m’accieca. 
... Porta via presto quel maledetto lume. . . . Diavolo! che m’ab- 
bia a dar tanto fastidio!’’). Vi si svolge il sogno della chiesa ap- 
pestata, e poi la scena, pit: funesta ancora che il sogno, dell ’arrivo 
dei Monatti chiamati dal Griso: le impressioni di colore (‘‘due 
logori e sudici vestiti rossi’’) gli effetti fisionomici (‘‘un versac- 
cio di rabbia insieme e di scherno’’) quelli compositivi (‘‘I monatti 
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lo presero, uno per i piedi, l’altro per le spalle’’) gli aecenti (‘‘Tu! 
tu’ mugghiava Don Rodrigo’’) sono esaltati dal fondo nero; e 
riprendono linee e aspetti consueti del personaggio, facendo ba- 
lenare l’ombra infernale che gli somiglia. Don Rodrigo appare 
gid punito, come in un contrapasso dantesco, nella proiezione te- 
nebrosa di una violenza che fu la sua forma e la sua colpa. E 
gid s’approssima il cosmico notturno del lazzaretto, preparato 
dall’annottar tempestoso che vede Renzo entrare nella bolgia alla 
ricerca di Lucia. Quando, miracolosamente ritrovata la fidanzata, 
Renzo se la vede di nuovo perduta a causa del voto, e corre a 
eereare il padre Cristoforo, la tensione del romanzo é all’ultimo 
nodo: ‘‘De’lampi fitti rompevano |’oseurita cresciuta, e lumeg- 
giavano d’un chiarore istantaneo i lunghissimi tetti e gli archi 
de’ portici, la cupola della cappella, i bassi comignoli delle ¢a- 
panne; e i tuoni scoppiavano con istrepito repentino, scorrevano 
rumoreggiando dall’una all’altra regione del cielo’’. Que! tem- 
porale scioglie con maestosa veemenza tutti i viluppi; |’intera 
notte, sotto la pioggia tempestosa, cammina gioioso Renzo per 
tornare al paese, e si attua con questa ventura davvero sturm— 
und dringlich nella sua pienezza di personaggio romantico. 

Cominciato e risolto, se non finito, nell’immagine del !ampo 
notturno, J Promessi Sposi sara certo anche il romanzo d’una te- 
nebra morale e di quella divina ‘‘luce rapida’’ che ‘‘piove di cosa 
in eosa’’; di un’allegoria che sa diventare figura: ‘‘Sul volto del- 
l’Innominato si vedevano . . . passare i pensieri come, in un’ora 
burraseosa, le nuvole trascorrono dinanzi alla faecia del sole, 
alternando ogni momento una luce arrabbiata e un freddo buio’’. 
Ma la tavolozza dei notturni resta soprattutto espressione di un 
gusto, propensione di stile, elezione estetica; la tenebra é lo 
sfondo naturale del personaggio suscitato all’eroicita (non meno 
che nella visione napoleonica del 5 Maggio, stagliata in foschia 
temporalesea: ‘‘Di quel securo il fulmine—tenea dietro al ba- 
leno’’); la tenebra é nei Promessi Sposi cifra romantica europea 
come la crudezza dei quadri della peste o il motivo della monaea, 
ed é una poetica regione in cui il Manzoni cerea il suo simbolo di 
iurbata energia, e donde seaturisce la sua pitti spontanea esaltazione 
drammatica e narrativa. Frept CHIAPPELLI 
University of Lausanne 











TWO KINDRED SPIRITS: 
EUGENIO MONTALE AND T. S. ELIOT 


EW CONTEMPORARY poets can be studied comparatively 

with greater profit than Eugenio Montale and T. 8. Eliot. 
Although eritics have called attention to interesting parallels in 
the personalities and works of these eminent figures, the question 
of reciprocal influence has not yet been examined in detail. This 
problem certainly merits further study. Such a distinguished 
authority as Mario Praz has drawn definite comparisons between 
the poems of the two writers and suggests the possible impact of 
Eliot’s works upon Montale.” Edward Williamson has pointed out 
striking similarities of temperament in the two poets; he main- 
tains that it is this personal affinity which interested Montale in 
Eliot’s writings.’ In the following pages similarities as well as 
differences in their poems will be discussed in order to deter- 
mine whether such influences really existed or whether each poet, 
a creative artist in his own right, drew unconsciously upon the 
general body of concepts current in his generation. 

Both writers produced their principal poetic works in the in- 
terval between the two World Wars. Montale’s volume of verse, 
Ossi di Seppia, was written between the years 1920 and 1927, his 
second major volume Le Occasioni from 1928 to 1939.’ T. S. Eliot’s 
greatest activity as a poet extends from 1909 till 1935, embracing 
his most important poem, The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 
(1917), The Waste Land (1922), Ash Wednesday (1930), and The 
Four Quartets (1935-1941). It was inevitable that two such highly 
intelligent and sensitive artists should suffer acutely on seeing 
the hardships of the first World War weigh upon men and women 
of their generation. It was also inevitable that the disturbed post- 
war era, replete with worsening economic conditions and unem- 
ployment, should profoundly affect their way of thinking. Fredi 
Chiappelli, referring to Montale in a recent work, writes as follows: 


Sa poésie négative, douloureuse (Il ne faut pas oublier, peut-étre, 
qu’elle se développe dans les années spirituellement déprimées du 
fascisme), semble jaillir d’une inspiration “ab irato.” Elle est devenue 
de plus en plus aride; et le rapprochement qu’on a souvent fait du 
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nom de Montale et de celui de Eliot peut étre interprété de cette 

maniére.* 

Interesting similarities may be found in the lives of the two 
poets. Montale was born in Genoa in 1896 and became an in- 
fantry officer in 1917. After the war he wrote articles for nu- 
merous journals and newspapers’ and, in 1922, he founded with 
Solmi and Debenedetti, Primo Tempo at Turin. In 1927 he went 
to Florence, to become director of the Ente Morale Gabinetto 
G. P. Viesseux from 1929 until 1938. He was also a eritie of 
poetry for La Fiera Letteraria and since 1947 he has been editor 
of Corriere della Sera in Milan. 

Eliot was born in St. Louis, Missouri in 1888. After gradua- 
tion from Harvard in 1912, he studied at the Sorbonne, as well 
as at Oxford and Marburg universities. Although he did not 
actually take part in the first World War,° he experienced at 
first hand the sufferings of a people under arms, since he had 
moved to England in 1914. Earning his livelihood first as a 
schoolmaster, then as a banker, finally, like Montale, he became 
an editor and he wrote innumerable articles.’ After editing The 
Egoist from 1917 to 1919, he assumed the direction of The Cri- 
terion, a quarterly of considerable influence in literary circles, 
until it ceased publication in 1929. Later he entered the printing 
company of Faber and Gwyer as administrative adviser. As a re- 
sult of these connections, Eliot, like Montale, was brought into 
contact with important literary movements of his time and he 
frequently took definite critical stands on vital current issues." 


The two poets have long been acquainted with each other’s 
works. M. Praz states that in 1928 he submitted his own transla- 
tion of Montale’s poem Arsenio’ to Eliot, and at approximately the 
same time he lent to Montale A Song for Simeon and La Figlia 
che Piange. Montale was sufficiently interested in these poems to 
translate them; they appeared respectively in Solaria (1929), and 
in Circoli (1933). Thus Eliot was introduced to Italian readers. 
Later Montale wrote an article ‘‘Eliot e noi’’ for L’Immagine,” 
as well as a few pages for 7. S. Eliot: a Symposium, a commemora- 
tive volume published in honor of the English poet’s sixtieth birth- 
day. Praising Eliot’s verse, he disclaims any intimate knowledge 
of it: 
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I am glad indeed to be able to join in paying homage to Mr. T. S. 
Eliot if not by a deep study of his work, which I could hardly un- 
dertake owing to lack of documentation, at least by “bearing witness.” 
When I translated A Song for Simeon (Solaria 1929) and La Figlia 
che Piange (for the American number of Circoli, 1933) and headed 
them with one of the first notices to appear in Italy on the author 
of The Waste Land, I was even less of a specialist than I am today. 
.. . Before that I had come across nothing of Eliot save one or two 
early lyrics of the so-called Laforgue period: Portrait of a Lady and 
The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. These i had read in French 
translation. . . . Later, helped in person by the “miglior fabbro” 
Ezra Pound ...1 was able to take part in other stages of Eliot’s 


return ... from The Waste Land, which I got to know after the 
Ariel Poems and Ash Wednesday, down to the recent Quartets... . 
But despite all this, much of Eliot’s writing ... for he is a very 


penetrating critic and essayist as well as poet . had to remain 
merely on the library list, and now I fear it is too late for me to 
become a real expert in Eliot studies.” 
Montale’s admiration for Eliot cannot be questioned, but whether 
he was directly influenced by the English poet must remain 
largely a matter of conjecture. 
There are a number of similarities in the works of the two 


masters. Above all, the same mood of unhappiness and frustra- 


tion pervades many of their major poems. Montale repeatedly 


brings out the stresses and tensions of contemporary life. For 
example, the following characteristic passages show what effective 
use he makes of an image depicting sharp pieces of bottles on 


top of a wall: 
E andando nel sole che abbaglia 
sentire con triste meraviglia 
com’é tutta la vita e il suo travaglio 
in questo seguitare una muraglia 
che ha in cima cocci aguzzi di bottiglia. 
(Ossi di Seppia, p. 46)" 


In the same collection of poems he relates how he often sueeumbs 
to feelings of despair. Characteristic is his striking comparison 
of the ‘‘evil of living’’ to a gorge-like river bank which gurgles, 
to a shrivelled leaf, to a stricken horse: 


Spesso il male di vivere ho incontrato: 
era il rivo strozzato che gorgoglia, 
era l’incartocciarsi della foglia 
riarsa, era il cavallo strammazzato. 
(Ossi di Seppia, p. 52) 


T. S. Eliot’s world is likewise full of anxiety. He evokes the 
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strident sounds and cold silence of imminent death in The Waste 
Land: 


After the torchlight red on sweaty faces 

After the frosty silence in the gardens 

After the agony in stony places 

The shouting and the crying 

Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains 

He who was living is now dead 

We who were living are now dying 

With a little patience” 
Barren and arid landseapes become, for Montale as well, symbols 
of the nothingness and hopelessness of human existence. He com- 
pares his life to a dry slope, to a road broken by numerous pitfalls: 

Mia vita @ questo secco pendio, 

mezzo non fine, strada aperta a sbocchi 

di rigagnoli, lento franamento. 

(Ossi di Seppia, p. 77) 

Eliot completes the picture of desolation in another passage from 
The Waste Land, writing of the stony sun-baked land void of 
sound or life: 


What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this stony rubbish? Son of man, 
You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 
A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 
And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water. 
(Collected Poems, p. 61) 


Montale’s native Cinque Terre bears remarkable similarity to 
Eliot’s London and New England. In both writers a gloomy at- 
mosphere of smoke and fog, images of rocky crags and dark streets, 
often form a grim background for portrayals of violent storms, 
biting winds, and turbulent seas. Their favored seasons of the 
year are autumn and winter. Both poets achieve similar effects by 
accumulating concrete details, by multiplying references to ma- 
terial objects and the varying moods of nature. One often has 
the impression of plasticity with an underlying movement of tur- 
moil, as we see in the ensuing description of the sea: 


Poi fu l’oscurita piena, e dal mare 
un rombo basso e assiduo come un lungo 
regolato concerto, ed il gonfiare 
d’un pallore ondulante oltre la siepe 
cimata dei pitdsfori. 
(Vecchi Versi, p. 15)™ 
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In similar vein Eliot portrays the mood of a distraught crowd 


in an early morning London fog: 
Under the brown fog of a winter dawn 
A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 
(The Waste Land, p. 63) 

Both artists use a free verse, with lines of varying length in 
irregular stanzas. Their poems are not strictly lyrical, rather they 
are characterized by forceful movement and by ease of narration. 
For the most part they remain relatively free of enjambment, even 
though their tone at times resembles that of prose. We find that 
both artists repeatedly achieve a kind of harsh, powerful music 
by the use of such jarring and discordant consonants as ‘‘k, g, t, 
d.’’ Let us examine a typical passage from Ossi di Seppia: 


M’affisso nel pietrisco 

che verso te digrada 

fino alla ripa acclive che ti sovrasta, 
tranosa, gialla, solcata 


da strosce d’acqua piovana. 
(p. 77) 


Eliot’s poetry has a comparable forcefulness in lines such as: 


White bodies naked on low ground 

And bones cast in a little low dry garret, 

Rattled by the rat’s foot only, year to year. 
(The Waste Land, p. 68) 


The short lines of these writers frequently have a quick, tense 
rhythm; even the longer ones are often marked by staccato notes 
which convey a fatiguing tension. Rhymes are used sparingly by 
both poets, and apparently without conforming to any designated 
scheme. 

The differences between the work of the two masters are still 
more striking. In Eliot we find a constant evolution of mood: 
from the utter despair of Zhe Waste Land he progresses steadily 
to the Christian hope of Ash Wednesday. His Anglicanism has 
become more securely rooted. Some lines, forcibly repeated, have 
a distinctly Biblical tone: 


Suffer me not to be separated 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 
(Ash Wednesday, p. 103) 


Later poems like Journey of the Magi, 1927, and A Song for 
Simeon, 1928, are taken from Biblical sources. Choruses from The 
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Rock bear out a distinctly philosophical note. They portray the 
continuous struggle of Good and Evil, man’s bitter suffering on 
account of sin, the final triumph of the Church, based on the ad- 
monition that ‘‘We build in vain unless the Lord builds with us.’’ 
(p. 166). Montale, on the other hand, seems to enter a period of 
even darker despair, of complete indifference. A totally negative 
attitude toward life, an emptiness, a nothingness and hell itself 


seem to color his view of the world about him: 


Tutto apparira vano: anche la forza 
che nella sua tenace ganga aggrega 

i vivi e i morti, gli alberi e gli scogli 
e si svolge da te, per te. La festa 
non ha pieta. Rimanda 

il suo scroscio la banda, si dispiega 
nel primo buio una bonta senz’armi. 


Vince il male ... La ruota non s’arresta. 
(Eastbourne, Le Occasioni, p. $5) 
In another poem he writes: 
La dannazione 
é forse questa vaneggiante amara 
oscurita che scende su chi resta. 
(Stanze, Le Occasioni, p. 76) 

Eliot is more concerned than Montale in describing people and 
their day-by-day existence. Several of his early poems have the 
name of the leading character in their title, for example, The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, Mr. Apollinar, Portrait of a Lady. 
His short descriptions of these rather ordinary human beings are 
followed by accounts of the tedium of their daily lives. Montale, 
on the contrary, rarely mentions people in his earlier poems ;” 
even in his later works” he gives greater emphasis to concrete ob- 
jects which symbolize his own personal mood of melancholy. This 
is a most arresting kind of self-revelation. 

Both writers concern themselves with the problem of time. 
Eliot’s interest remains more in the present, rather than in the 
past and future, whereas Montale usually recalls scenes and situ- 
ations of an earlier period. At the beginning of his poems Eliot 
sometimes notes quite conerctely the time of year and day, for 
instance : 

“Among the smoke and fog of a December afternoon.” 
(Portrait of a Lady, p. 16) 


“The winter evening settles down.” 
(Preludes, p. 21) 
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Montale, on the contrary, becomes involved in a tangle of mem- 
ories, stresses the fleeting passage of time and the paleness of his 
personal recollections : 
“Ricordo la farfalla ch’era entrata.” 
(Vecchi Versi, Le Occasioni, p. 15) 


“Un murmure; e la tua casa s’appanna 
come nella bruma del ricordo.” 
(Sotto la pioggia, Le Occasioni, p. 77)" 

Some noteworthy differences in vocabulary should be pointed 
out. Eliot’s vocabulary is infinitely more realistic than that of 
Montale; it is also more descriptive of the horrible and ugly de- 
tails of every-day existence. He frequently has recourse to words 
that denote smell and color: 

“The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes.” 
(The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, p. 11) 
“Afternoon grey and smoky, evening yellow and rose.” 
(Portrait of a Lady, p. 20) 


“La seur aestivale, et une forte odeur de chienne.” 
(Lune de miel, p. 48) 


Although Montale employs few foreign words, Eliot calls upon 
the vocabulary of seven different languages; he inserts words or 
whole lines in a foreign tongue, and at times even writes entire 
poems in French.” Montale’s poems show a comparatively larger 
number of verbs and nouns of movement, which create impres- 
sions of turbulence: 

Rombando s’ingolfava 

dentro l’arcuata ripa 


un mare pulsante, sbarrato da solchi, 
cresputo e fioccoso di spume. 


(Fine dell’ Infanzia, Ossi di Seppia, p. 91) 


Montale employs a greater number of abstract nouns than Eliot. 
His vocabulary is, on the whole, more specialized and technical, 
and therefore more obscure than that of the English poet. 

Eliot’s poetry is marked by many rather conventional devices, 
such as repetition,” parallelism, invocation, and enumeration. He 
makes lavish use of such means with the result that his style is 
frequently more oratorical. His use of alliteration is noteworthy, 
especially that of the letter ‘‘s:’’ 
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“But red sullen faces sneer and snarl.” 
(The Waste Land, p. 74) 
“To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud.” 
(Sweeney among the Nightingales, p. 58) 
Both writers display an astonishing originality of metaphor. Eli- 
ot’s use of this figure seems especially effective, if at times some- 
what strange or even repulsive. The following lines illustrate 
this superlative gift: 
I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 
(The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, p 13) 
That corps® you planted last year in your garden 
Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 
(The Waste Land, p. 63) 


There are other differences. Eliot’s tone is in general more 
varied: many of his characters speak in a natural way. At times 
he makes use of a light conversational style with more than a 
touch of humor.” This trait is entirely foreign to Montale’s seri- 
ous mood. Moreover, in Eliot’s characterizations we seem to re- 
vert from the inner world of experience to the outer world of 
reality, whereas in Montale the process is reversed: he describes 
first external objects to give later the poet’s corresponding per- 
sonal feeling.” Although both poets indulge in free use of syntex 
which accounts, in part at least, for their highly elliptical style, 
Montale is more difficult for many readers because of his disre- 
gard for conventional punctuation. His poems often have short 
dramatic endings, expressed by an isolated noun or phrase which 
leaves a lasting impression of melancholy upon the reader: 

. . » Cosi, alzati, 

finché spunti la trottola il suo perno 

ma il solco resti inciso. Poi, nient’altro. 
(Palio, Le Occasioni, p. 98) 

... La vita 

che t’affabula @ ancora troppo breve 


se ti contiene! Schiude la tua icona 
il fondo luminoso. Fuori piove. 


(Notizie dal’ Amiata, Le Occasioni, p. 99) 


We have seen that these writers, singularly alike in tempera- 
ment, editors as well as men of letters, achieved their most en- 
during successes during a grim post-war era, and that they were 
unmistakably influenced by the contemporary scene. Striking 
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similarities abound in the works of the two masters: notably a 
mood of anxious melancholy and even of desperation which per- 
vades many of their writings. Montale admits that he was 
acquainted with Eliot’s poems and that he translated some of 
them, but he denies having studied them in detail. Both poets 
prefer to paint desolate landscapes, stormy seas and human masses 
veiled in obscurity. They convey with intensity a sustained im- 
pression of restlesness and confusion, deftly utilizing lines of vary- 
ing length in free verse. Their effects are often forceful and dis- 
sident, abrupt rather than lyrical, thanks to the ingenious use 
of brisk rhythms and jarring sounds. 

Our comparison of selections from their works also reveals 
sharp differences and contrasts. Montale’s despair gradually be- 
comes blacker and more intense, whereas Eliot finds comfort in 
the teachings of Anglo-Catholicism. Many of his later poems are 
definitely Biblical in phrasing and vocabulary. Montale primarily 
portrays his own disturbed soul, but Eliot prefers to recount the 
monotonous daily lives of others. The Italian commonly recalls 
misty scenes from the past; the Englishman usually evokes the 
present. There are stylistic differences between their works re- 
garding the use of figures of speech. Eliot favors such devices 
as repetition, enumeration, paralellism and alliteration. Montale, 
on the whole, avoids stylistic refinements, but much of his verse 
is so highly elliptical that he has been censured for being obscure. 

We have sought to point out that these poets did not con- 
sciously imitate each other’s writings. Montale’s admission of 
casual acquaintance with Eliot’s verse is in no sense proof of in- 
fluence sufficiently definite to compromise the Italian’s expres- 
sion of his own genius. As Eliot himself states in his essay on 
‘*Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca:”’ 

What every poet starts from is his own emotions 
... The great poet, in writing himself, writes his time. 
Thus Dante hardly knowing it, became the voice of the 


thirteenth century... .” 
Theirs is rather an affinity of mind. They are essentially artists 


who draw upon the vast sum of their personal experiences to 


create enduring works. 
Patricia M. GATHERCOLE 


University of Oregon 
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See “T. S. Eliot and Eugenio Montale,” found in 7. S. Eliot: Sym- 
posium, Chicago, H. Regenery Co., 1949, pp. 244-248. 

See Mr. Williamson’s article, “Contemporary Italian Poetry,” in 
Poetry, Dec. 1951, p. 177. 

* The first edition of Ossi di Seppia was published at Turin in 1925 
(eighth edition at Milan in 1949); that of Le Occasioni also at Turin in 
1939 (fifth edition in 1949). Other volumes of his verse include La Casa 
dei Doganieri e altre poesie, Florence, 1932, and Finisterre published 
at Lugano in 1943 (second edition, Florence, 1945). 

* Langage traditionnel et langage personnel dans la poésie italienne 
contemporaine, Université de Neuchatel, 1951, p. 58. 

5’ For example JJ Convegno, Solaria, Pegaso, Letteratura, Oggi, Il Quin- 
dianale. 

* He tried to join the U. S. Marine corps. In 1927 he became a British 
subject. 

‘For more information about Eliot’s life see The Achievement of 
T. S. Eliot, by F. O. Mathiessen, London, Oxford University Press, 1940. 

5 Eliot received the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1948. He also re- 
ceived the Order of Merit from the King of England. Montale won a 
prize for his poetry in 1932, that of the “Antico Fattore.” 

°M. Praz, op. cit., p. 246. ” T’Immagine I, 5, Nov.-Dec., 1947. 

“In T. 8. Eliot: Symposium, pp. 190-191. Translated by Bernard Wall. 

2 All quotations from Ossi di Seppia are taken from the third Monda- 
dori edition, Verona, 1954. 

13 All quotations from Eliot’s works are found in Collected Poems, 
1909-1935, London, Faber and Faber, 1936. These lines are on p. 74. 

14 All quotations from Le Occasioni are taken from the second Monda- 
dori edition, Verona, 1954. 

% Children are mentioned, see J Limoni, in Ossi di Seppia, p. 13, and 
occasionally a woman is vaguely portrayed. 

1#* A later poem is that dedicated to his mother, A mia Madre, writ 
ten in 1942. 

Many personal recollections are also to be found in the poems of 
Finisterre. 

1% Eliot inserts Italian words in his poems, refers to his travels in 
Italy, and uses an Italian title for one. In his essays (see “Shakespeare 
and the Stoicism of Seneca,” 1927; “The Sacred Wood,” 1925; and 
“Dante,” 1929), he praises the work of Dante and that of the poets who 
wrote in the “dolce stil nuovo.” The first line of Ash Wednesday begins 
with an almost literal translation of the first line of a poem by Caval- 
canti: “Because I do not hope to turn again.” In Eliot’s personal notes 
to The Waste Land he refers to specific lines of The Divine Comedy. His 
borrowings take the form of adaptations of lines and passages. See the 
article of Mario Praz, “T. S. Eliot and Dante,” The Southern Review, 
vol. 2, no. 3, 1937, pp. 525-548. 

”% Montale’s later poems, those which have appeared in journals, dis- 
play a more extensive use of repetition. 

* See such poems as Aunt Helen, p. 29, and Five-Finger Erercises, 
p. 145 in Collected Poems. 

*E. Williamson mentions this fact in his article, op. cit., p. 177. 

=“Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” Selected Essays 191T- 
1932, p. 117. 
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valle, Pratolini, and Vittorini. There is a short profile and a sub- 
stantial bibliography for each writer as well as a general bibliography 
on Italian fiction (pp. 277-286). 

Mattingly, Garrett. Renaissance Diplomacy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1955. Pp. 323. With notes and an index. Part two is en- 
titled “The Italian Beginnings of Modern Diplomacy” (pp. 55-118). 
There are numerous references throughout to such Italian authors 
as E. Barbaro, A. Gentili, Machiavelli, Maggi, Sarpi, Tasso, ete. 

Perotti, NiccolO6. The Enchiridion of Epictetus. Latin version, edited, 
with an introduction and a list of Perotti’s writings, by Revilo Pen- 
dleton Oliver. Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1954. Pp. ix+ 
166. The long introduction (pp. 1-60) contains a biography of Pe- 
rotti, an evaluation of his work and his place in Quattrocento Human- 
ism, two letters from Perotti to Tortelli, and the MSS of Perotti’s 
translation. The ‘“Elenchus Nicolai Perotti Operum” occupies pages 
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Pound, Ezra. Literary Essays. Edited with an Introduction by T. S. 
Eliot. Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1954. Pp. xv+464. Includes 
a long essay on Cavalcanti (pp. 149-200) and a briefer one on Dante’s 
Hell (pp. 201-213). There are many allusions to Dante in other essays. 

Rossi, Joseph. The Image of America in Mazzini’s Writings. Madison, 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1954. Pp. vii+188. Also contains 
an unpublished letter of Gerrit Smith to Mazzini, an appendix of 
uncollected letters of Mazzini, an index of Americana in Mazzini’s 
writings, references, notes, and an index. 

Santillana, Giorgio de. The Crime of Galileo. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. xv +339. Contains a useful index. 

Sayers, Dorothy L. Jntroductory Papers on Dante. With a preface by 
Barbara Reynolds. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xix+ 
225. Contents: 1) “Dante’s Imagery: I—Symbolic, II—Pictorial”’; 2) 
“The Meaning of Heaven and Hell”; 3) “The Meaning of Purgatory”; 
4) “The Fourfold Interpretation of the Comedy”; 5) “The City of 
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Comedy”; Index. 

Tortelli, Giovanni, On Medicine and Physicians; Bartolotti, Gian Gia- 
como, On the Antiquity of Medicine: Two Histories of Medicine of 
the XVth Century. Edited and translated by Dorothy M. Schullian 
and Luigi Belloni. Milan, Industrie Grafiche Italiane Stucchi, 1954. 
Pp. xliv+226. Contents: an Introduction in English and in Italian 
on facing pages (pp. xiv-xxxii are hence numbered twice);  biblio- 
graphical notes (pp. xxxiii-xliv); Tortelli’s and Bartolotti’s original 
Latin text; the English translation by Dorothy M. Schullian; the 
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Bach, Max. “Sainte-Beuve and Italian Literature.” Modern Language 
Forum, xu, 41-53. Analyzes Sainte-Beuve’s numerous references to 
Italian letters and finds his knowledge extensive despite various 
omissions. The author points out that Sainte-Beuve was unable to 
appreciate Dante fully because be remained basically a child of the 
Age of Reason, that he admired Petrarch’s elegance, regretted the 
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absence of deep thought in Ariosto and Tasso, highly esteemed Mach- 
iavelli’s political realism and Galiani’s bon sens, praised Manzoni’s 
tragedies while paying scant attention to J Promessi Sposi, and showed 
particular interest in Leopardi’s poetry. 

Beberfall, Lester. “Italian Influences on the Partitive Indefinite Con- 
struction in the Lozana Andaluza.” Italica, xxxm, 108-114. 

Bernardo, Aldo S. “Petrarch’s Attitude Toward Dante.” PMLA, Lxx, 
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Boccaccio, his first Eclogue and the letter to Gerardo accompanying 
it, and compares the Triumphs with the Comedy to show that 
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divergent views of poetry rather than from mere dislike of the ver- 
nacular or from envy. Petrarch, who favored a balance between 
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order to convey intellectual and moral meaning, whereas Dante in 
his Comedy produces a simple surface and endows it with a complex 
underlying meaning. 

Burt, Nathaniel. “Opera in Arcadia.” Musical Quarterly, xu1, 145-170. 
Contends that the Arcadian operatic reform culminating in Metasta- 
sio’s dramas gave decorum and elevation to the opera by substituting 
a well-balanced, reasonable, moral play for the wildly implausible, 
over-emotional, and carelessly constructed librettos of the Baroque 
period. The author analyzes in detail the differences between the Ar- 
cadian opera librettos, David’s La Forza del virti (sic) and Me- 
tastasio’s Siface, and the bizarre Baroque La Dori (libretto by Ap- 
poloni, music by Cesti). 

Cantarella, Michele F. “Italian Literature.” Britannica Book of the Year 
1955, pp. 437-438. A brief survey of Italy’s literary output in 1954. 
Cherpack, Clifton. “Voltaire’s Criticism of Petrarch.” RR, xvi, 101-107. 

Analyzes Voltaire’s references to Petrarch and finds that he admires 
the Italian poet for his importance in the development of world lit- 
erature, for the elegance and purity of his verse, but he attacks his 
cumbersome, artificial amorous psychology resulting in thematic mo- 
notony and superficial conceits. The author concludes that Voltaire’s 

criticism of Petrarch is the one shared by his contemporaries. 

Clarke, Dorothy Clotelle. “Rengifo’s Debt to Antonio da Tempo.” Ren- 
aissance News, vi, 3-8. Compares Rengifo’s Arte poética espanola 
(1592) with Antonio da Tempo’s Trattato delle rime volgari (com- 
posed in 1332) and finds that the latter was almost the sole source 
for Rengifo’s section on the Spanish Italianate forms and for certain 
other chapters on verse scansion and patterns. Rengifo, however, 
was no blind imitator, for he compared the usage described by Tempo 
with current Spanish usage and selected all his examples from 
Spanish. 

Conner, Wayne. “Inferno XVIII, 66 (“Femmine da conio”) and 51 (“pun- 
genti salse”).” IJItalica, xxx11, 95-103. 

Derby, J. Raymond, ed. “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography.” Philological Quarterly, xxxtv, 97-176. The 
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Italian section (pp. 153-157), compiled by Lienhard Bergel, contains 
58 items (16 on Manzoni, 10 on Leopardi). 

Francon, Marcel. “Note sur l’influence italienne en France au XVI* 
siécle.” Jtalica, xxx, 115-119. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Note on Aquilano’s Vogue in Spain.” Jtalica, 
XXXII, 104-107. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “An Italian Letter by Voltaire.” MLN, txx, 424-426. 
This unpublished letter, found in the Biblioteca Comunale Queri- 
niana of Brescia, is addressed to Antonio Sambuca, writer and sec- 
retary of Cardinal Querini. A letter of condolence on the Cardinal's 
death, it contains an unacknowledged garbled citation from the Ge- 
rusalemme. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Literature of the Renaissance in 1954: Italian.” 
Studies in Philology, tm, 327-352. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Notes sur le sonnet Superbi colli (Rectificaciones y 
Suplemento).” Boletin de la Biblioteca de Menéndez Pelayo, xxxt1, 
1-2 (Jan.-June 1955), 51-93. In Revue Hispanique (x1, 225-243) Foulché- 
Delbose divides the Spanish poems on the theme of the ruins into two 
categories: 1) those influenced by Cetina’s Exrcelso monte (an imi- 
tation of Superbi colli) and 2) those based on Artemidoro’s Sacros 
collados (a free version of Suyerbi colli). Prof. Fucilla corrects the 
errors and deficiencies in Foulché-Delbosc’s division and establishes 
a more exact relationship between the Spanish versions, in most of 
which he finds echoes of the original Italian of Superbi colli. The 
article includes a supplement of some 25 Spanish poems on the theme 
of the ruins, most of which are influenced either by Superbi colli or 
by Excelso monte, some of which contain reminiscences of B. Tasso’s 
Sacra ruina or T. Tasso’s Giace lValta Cartago, and three of which 
are patent imitations of Paterno’s Se colonne, trofei.... Prof. Fucilla 
contends that Herrera’s publication of the Castiglione and the Cetina 
sonnets (in his Anotaciones a las Obras de Garcilaso) was the de- 
cisive factor in the wide diffusion of the theme of the ruins in Spain. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Letter from Voltaire to Cav. Vansommer.” Tra- 
vauxr sur Voltaire et le dix-huitiéme siécle, 1 (1955), 111-113. Edits 
an Italian letter of Voltaire’s, published in the Gazzetta di Firenze 
(Sept. 13, 1768) but not included in Moland’s edition of Voltaire’s 
correspondence. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “The Development of Vowel Pattern in Romance.” 
Lingua, tv, 394-406. Analyzes the vowel patterns of Romance and 
conciudes that any typological classification (whether phonological or 
morphologico-syntactical) is futile; for, if the Romance Languages 
were to be classified according to their vowel systems, French would 
have to be grouped with Roumanian, Castilian with Sardinian, Italian 
with Haitian Creole, and North Italian dialects with Latin. 

Lavin, Marilyn Aronberg. “Giovannino Battista: A Study in Renaissance 
Religious Symbolism.” Art ‘Bulletin, xxxvm, 85-101. Contends that 
the various pictorial and sculptorial representations of the Infant 
John in the 14th and 15th centuries were influenced by Cavalca’s 
“Life of St. John the Baptist” (in his Vite dei SS. Padri) or narra- 
tives based upon it. The author shows how Cavalca’s text influenced 
the portrayal of St. John in Andrea Pisano’s doors for the Florentine 
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Battistero, Donatello’s young penitent Giovannino, the Baptizer of 
Christ in Fra Filippo Lippi’s altar of the Adoration, Mino da Fiesole’s 
Madonna and Saints, Leonardo’s Madonna of the Rocks, etc. More- 
over, Lippi’s painting may have been further influenced by Lucrezia 
de’ Medici’s La Vita et morte del glorioso Giovanni Baptista, a MS 
poem of which the section dealing with St. John’s infancy forms an 
appendix to the article. 

Marshall, Robert G. “The Summer Seminar in Italy, 1954.” Italica, 
Xxxul, 71-74. 

Mazzeo, Joseph Anthony, “Dante, the Poet of Love: Dante and the 
Phaedrus Tradition of Poetic Inspiration.” Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, xcix, 3 (June 15, 1955), 133-145. Examines 
some of the meanings of love, beauty, light, and vision in Dante’s 
work and shows how Dante synthesizes, while adapting it to the 
Christian Middle Ages, the Phaedrus doctrine of “salvation,” love, and 
poetic inspiration. The author stresses the following points, among 
others: 1) Dante’s vision of divine essence is a sight of love, a sight 
of beauty; 2) the Comedy is a carefully ordered hierarchy of lights 
and shadows; 3) Dante distinguishes between the material light of 
the universe and the spiritual light of God (cf. the anonymous Liber 
de intelligentiis); 4) Dante’s ladder of light is the ladder of truth 
and beauty and, subjectively considered, the ladder of love; 5) for 
Plato corporeal beauty starts the soul on its course toward spiritual 
beauty, whereas for Dante bodily beauty is imperfect and must pass 
over into a disembodied beauty; 6) in opposition to his age Dante 
triumphantly affirms the nobility of the poet and poetry. 

Morby, Edwin S. “A Latin Poem of Ariosto in Spanish.” MLN, Lxx, 
360-362. Finds three Spanish versions (by Valles, Zapata, and Lépez 
de Zarate) of Ariosto’s Latin epitaph on the Marquis of Pescara. 
This epitaph is mentioned in La Dorotea of Lope de Vega, who knows 
it only through Muzio. 

Parks, George B. “The Contents and Sources of Ramusio’s Navigationi.” 
Bulletin of the N. Y. Public Library, trx, 279-313. A critical bibliog- 
raphy, consisting of a short-title list of editions of the three volumes 
of the Navigationi, an analysis of their contents, and additions to the 
later editions of the work. 

Parks, George B. “Columbus and Balboa in the Italian Revision of Peter 
Martyr.” Huntington Library Quarterly, xvi, 209-225. Points out 
that in his translation of Peter Martyr’s Historia de UIndie occi- 
dentali (published with Oviedo’s history and an anonymous Conquista 
del Peru, Venice, 1534), Andrea Navagero condensed the original nar- 
rative in places, added and corrected details, and elaborated motive, 
speeches, and historical generalizing. As evidence, Prof. Parks cites 
the important additions made to the stories of Columbus’ first voyage 
and to the history of Balboa. 

Parks, George B. “Ramusio’s Literary History.” Studies in Philology, 
Li, 127-148. Gives a biography of Ramusio and maps the course of 
his interest in travel literature in annal form (from 1519 to 1548), 
making extensive use of the letters addressed to him by Bembo, 
Navagero, and Fracastoro. Prof. Parks opines that Ramusio’s general 
interest in travel and geography may have been aroused by his early 
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interest in France and enhanced by Navagero and the latter’s so- 
journ in Spain; but he cannot say definitely when after 1534 Ramusio 
resolved to publish his Navigationi, all the material for which was 
well in hand by 1545. 

Richter, Bodo L. O. “American Bibliography for 1954: Italian Language 
and Literature.” PMLA, Lxx, 2 (April 1955), 197-202. 

Rossi, Ennio. “Giovanni Rasori (1766-1837), or Italian Medicine in Tran- 
sition.” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, xx1x, 2 (Mar.-April 1955), 
116-133. An analysis of Rasori’s contributions to medicine with ref- 
erences to his literary activity and his connection with the Concilia- 
tore group. 

Sedwick, B. Frank. “Rivas’ Don Alvaro and Verdi’s La Forza del 
Destino.” MLQ, xvi, 124-129. Points out in comparing the two works 
that Verdi fails to provide an adequate explanation regarding Alvaro’s 
family and past life, discards all initial scenes of exposition in the 
source, substitutes a patriotic message for Rivas’ moral, and does 
not create the character of Fra Melitone but derives it substantially 
from the Spanish. 

Selig, Karl Ludwig. “The Spanish Translations of Alciato’s Emblemata.” 
MLN, Lxx, 354-359. Discusses the Spanish versions and commentaries 
of Alciato’s work ard also lists the Latin editions and commentaries 
published in Spain and Mexico. 

Speroni, Charles. “California Fishermen’s Festivals.” Western Folklore, 
xIv, 77-91. Describes the Italian festivals of San Francisco and Mon- 
terey, the Italo-Slavonic festival of San Pedro, and the Portuguese 
fiesta of Point Loma. Prof. Speroni points out that the ceremonies 
are essentially religious in nature and are patterned on old-world 
customs and usages. 

Spitzer, Leo. “The Etymology of the Term Syphilis.” Bulletin of the His- 
tory of Medicine, xx1rx, 3 (May-June 1955), 269-273. Proposes erysi- 
pelas as the etymology for syphilis, a term coined by Fracastoro by 
cutting off the first two syllables to make it usable in the hexameters 
of his Morbus gallicus. 

Spitzer, Leo. “The ‘Ideal Typology” in Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia.” 
Italica, xxx, 75-94. 

Wadsworth, James B. “Lorenzo de’ Medici and Marsilio Ficino: An Ex- 
periment in Platonic Friendship.” RR, xtv1, 90-100. In his Liber de 
amore Ficino imagines a new Socrates who shall have the great task 
of preventing the corruption of youth. The author contends that 
Ficino envisaged himself as the new Socrates for Lorenzo and cites 
as evidence the Ficino-Lorenzo correspondence of 1474, in which the 
young Medici is exhorted to follow Cosimo as an ideal of conduct 
and thus to realize all his great human potentialities. 
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Boughner, Daniel C. In Jtalica, .xxxm, 132-134. Nicoldé Secchi: Self-Inter- 
est. Ed. by Helen Andrews Kaufman. Seattle, Univ. of Washington 
Press, 1953. ? 

Bruére, Richard T. In Classical Philology, i, 140-142. Niccold Perotti: 
The Enchiridion of Epictetus. Edited, with an introd. and a list of 
Perotti’s writings, by Revilo P. Oliver. Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1954. 
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Cioffari, Vincenzo. In Italica, xxx, 129-132. Albert S. Roe: Blake’s 
Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. Princeton Univ. Press, 1953. 

Delzell, Charles F. In Journal of Central European Affairs, xv, 85-87. 
Adolfo Omodeo: Die Erneuerung Italiens und die Geschichte Europas, 
1700-1920. Tr. by D. Mitzky and G. Weiss. Zurich, Artemis-Verlag, 
1952. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Library Quarterly, xxv, 186-187. Bibliografia Leo- 
pardiana, vol. III: 1931-51. Ed. by Giulio Natali and Carmelo Mu- 
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Leopardiani. Florence, Leo S. Olschki, 1953. 
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Tr. by Adrienne Foulke. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1954. 
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Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1954. 
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Luciani, Vincent. In J/talica, xxxmi, 128-129. Raffaello Ramat: Lettura 
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Neill, Kerby. In Jtalica, xxxm, 134-135. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: 
Oratio de hominis dignitate. Latin text with English translation by 
Elizabeth L. Forbes. Lexington, Kentucky: The Anvil Press, 1953. 

Pellegrini, Anthony L. In MLN, vxx, 307-308. Michele Barbi: Life of 
Dante. Tr. and ed. by Paul G. Ruggiers. Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Press, 1954; Dante Alighieri: The Purgatorio from the Divine Comedy. 
Tr. by Sydney Fowler Wright. Edinburgh-London, Oliver and Boyd, 
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ADDENDA 


Belloni, Luigi and Schullian, Dorothy M. “Una autobiografia (1735) di 
Carlo-Francesco Cogrossi (1682-1769) nel suo epistolario con G. M. 
Mazzuchelli.” Rivista di Storia delle Scienze Mediche e Naturali, x tv, 
2 (July-Dec. 1954), 105-113. Reproduce from MS Vat. lat. 9281 (fondo 
mazzuchelliano) the autobiography of Dr. Cogrossi that was to serve 
Mazzuchelli for his incomplete Scrittori d’/talia and list the other 
MSS Vat. lat. containing seven more autograph letters addressed to 
Mazzuchelli by Cogrossi. The article also includes an “Indice delle 
opere fisiche, mediche, ed altre” of Cogrossi. 

Mills, Frances Marion. “Some Leading Libraries of Florence, Italy.” 
Library Quarterly, xxiv, 3 (July 1954), 240-247. Discusses general 
conditions in Italian libraries, then gives a brief history and a descrip- 
tion of the catalogue systems and the collections of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale, the Marucelliana, the Riccardiana e Moreniana,, 
the Medicea-Laurenziana, and the Biblioteca Internazionale di Storia 
dell’Arte. 

Morreale, Margherita. “El Tratado de Juan de Lucena sobre la feli- 
cidad.” Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 1x, 1 (Jan.-Mar. 1955), 
1-21. Compares Lucena’s Libro de vida beata with its source, Bar- 
tolomeo Facio’s De vitae felicitate, analyzes humanistic “imitation” 
and the Hispanization of the content, and examines the vocabulary, 
the syntax, the sentence structure, and the rhetorical devices in both 
works. The author concludes that Lucena adapts the classical pat- 
terns of Facio’s humanistic Latin to medieval rhetorical fashion. 

Pacifici, Sergio J. “The Fiction of Alberto Moravia: Portrait of a Waste- 
land.” MLQ, xvi, 1 (Mar. 1955), 68-77. Contends that Moravia’s lit- 
erary creations represent in substance an extension of that world of 
the middle class first sketched in Gli Indifferenti: a world without 
any religion or any code of ethics, a world of indifference and bore- 
dom, from which the only escape is sex. The author believes that 
there are signs in Agostino and La Romana pointing to a new vision 
of hope, but Moravia must enlarge this vision and grow in sympathy 
to become a truly great artist. 

Sechullian, Dorothy M. “Piperno, Trilussa, and Dental Caricature.” Jour- 
nal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 1x, 3 (1954), 273- 
280. Describes the 19 dental caricatures drawn by the poet Trilussa 
and presented by him to his dentist friend, Dr. Piperno. All the 
caricatures are reproduced in black and white in the text, which also 
contains a bibliography of Piperno’s works. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Una copia d’omaggio dei Miscellanea.” Convivium, 
m (New Series), 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1955), 88-90. This copy of the first 
edition (1489), now in the Harvard University Library, bears a dedi- 
cation to A. Sarti and corrections, both in Poliziano’s hand. Dr. Wil- 
kins states that Sarti made faithful use of these corrections in pre- 
paring the Miscellanea for the complete edition of Poliziano’s Opera 
(1498). 











QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


T IS VITALLY important that teachers of modern foreign 

languages be adequately prepared for a task which more and 
more Americans are declaring essential to the national welfare. 
Though a majority of the language teachers in our schools are 
well trained, many have been poorly or inadequately prepared, 
often through no fault of their own. The undersigned therefore 
present this statement of what they consider the minimal, good, 
and superior qualifications of a secondary-school teacher of a 
modern foreign language. 

We regret that the minimum here stated cannot yet include 
real proficiency in the foreign tongue or more than a superficial 
knowledge of the foreign culture. It must be clearly understood 
that teaching by persons who cannot meet this minimal standard 
will not produce results which our profession can endorse as mak- 
ing the distinctive contribution of language learning to American 
life in the second half of the twentieth century. 

Our lowest level of preparation is not recommended. It is here 
stated only as a point of departure which carries with it the 
responsibility for continued study and self-improvement, through 
graduate and in-service training, toward the levels of good and 
superior preparation. 

Those who subscribe to this statement hope that the teacher of 
foreign languages (1) will have the personal qualities which make 
an effective teacher, (2) has received a well-balanced education, 
including a knowledge of our own American culture, and (3) has 
received the appropriate training in professional education, psy- 
chology, and secondary-school methods. It is not our purpose to 
define further these criteria. We are concerned here with the 
specific criteria for a teacher of modern foreign languages. 


1. Aural Understanding 


Minimal: The ability to get the sense of what an educated native 
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says when he is enunciating carefully and speaking simply on a 
general subject. 

Good: The ability to understand conversation at average tempo, 
lectures, and news broadcasts. 

Superior: The ability to follow closely and with ease all types 
of standard speech, such as rapid or group conversation, plays and 
movies. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by dictations, by the Listen- 
ing Comprehension Tests of the College Entrance Examination 
Board—thus far developed for French, German, and Spanish— 
or by similar tests for these and other languages, with an exten- 
sion in range and difficulty for the superior level. 


2. Speaking 

Minimal: The ability to talk on prepared topies (e.g., for class- 
room situations) without obvious faltering, and to use the com- 
mon expressions needed for getting around in the foreign country, 
speaking with a pronunciation readily understandable to a native. 

Good: The ability to talk with a native without making glaring 
mistakes, and with a command of voeabulary and syntax sufficient 
to express one’s thoughts in sustained conversation. This implies 
speech at normal speed with good pronunciation and intonation. 

Superior: The ability to approximate native speech in vocabu- 
lary, intonation, and pronunciation (e.g., the ability to exchange 
ideas and to be at ease in social situations). 

Test: For the present, this ability has to be tested by inter- 
view, or by a recorded set of questions with a blank dise or tape 
for recording answers. 

3. Reading 

Minimal: The ability to grasp directly (i.e., without translat- 
ing) the meaning of simple, non-technical prose, except for an 
occasional word. 

Good: The ability to read with immediate comprehension prose 
and verse of average difficulty and mature content. 

Superior: The ability to read, almost as easily as in English, 
material of considerable difficulty, such as essays and literary 
eriticism. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by a grade series of timed 
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reading passages, with comprehension questions and multiple- 
choice or free response answers. 


4. Writing 


Minimal: The ability to write correctly sentences or paragraphs 
such as would be developed orally for classroom situations, and 
the ability to write a short, simple letter. 

Good: The ability to write a simple ‘‘free composition’’ with 
clarity and correctness in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 

Superior: The ability to write on a variety of subjects with 
idiomatie naturalness, ease of expression, and some feeling for the 
style of the language. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by multiple-choice syntax 
items, dictations, translation of English sentences or paragraphs, 


and a eontrolled letter or free composition. 
5. Language Analysis 


Minimal: A working command of the sound-patterns and gram- 
mar-patterns of the foreign language, and a knowledge of its main 
differences from English. 

Good: A basie knowledge of the historical development and 
present characteristics of the language, and an awareness of the 
difference between the language as spoken and as written. 

Superior: Ability to apply knowledge of descriptive, compara- 
tive, and historical linguistics to the language-teaching situation. 

Test: Such information and insight can be tested for levels 1 
and 2 by multiple-choice and free response items on pronunciation, 
intonation patterns, and syntax; for levels 2 and 3, items on phil- 
ology and descriptive linguistics. 

6. Culture 

Minimal: An awareness of language as an essential element 
among the learned and shared experiences that combine to form 
a particular culture, and a rudimentary knowledge of the geogra- 
phy, history, literature, art, social customs, and contemporary 
civilization of the foreign people. 

Good: First-hand knowledge of some literary masterpieces, an 
understanding of the principal ways in which the foreign culture 
resembles and differs from our own, and possession of an organ- 
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ized body of information on the foreign people and_ their 
civilization. 

Superior: An enlightened understanding of the foreign people 
and their culture, achieved through personal contact, preferably 
by travel and residence abroad, through study of systematie de- 
seriptions of the foreign culture, and through study of literature 
and the arts. 

Test: Such information and insight ean be tested by multiple- 
choice literary and cultural acquaintance tests for levels 1 and 2; 
for level 3, written comments on passages of prose or poetry that 
discuss or reveal significant aspects of the foreign culture. 


7. Professional Preparation 


Note the final paragraph of the prefatory statement. 

Minimal: Some knowledge of effective methods and techniques 
of language teaching. 

Good: The ability to apply knowledge of methods and _ tech- 
niques to the teaching situation (e.g., audio-visual techniques) and 
to relate one’s teaching of the language to other areas of the 
eurriculum. 

Superior: A mastery of recognized teaching methods, and the 
ability to experiment with and evaluate new methods and tech- 
niques. 

Test: Such knowledge and ability can be tested by multiple- 
choice answers to questions on pedagogy and language-teaching 
methods, plus written comment on language-teaching situations. 

The foregoing statement was prepared by the Steering Com- 
mittee’ of the Foreign Language Program of the Modern Language 
Association of America, and was subsequently endorsed for pub- 
lication by the MLA Executive Council, by the Modern Language 
Commitee of the Secondary Education Board, by the Committee 
on the Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and by the executive boards or councils of the following 
national and regional organizations: 


National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations 
American Association of Teachers of French 

American Association of Teachers of German 

American Association of Teachers of Italian 
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American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 

American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages 

Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 

Middle States Association of Modern Language Teachers 

New England Modern Language Association 

Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 

Northwest Conference on Foreign Language Teaching 

Philologieal Association of the Pacifie Coast 

Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association 

South Atlantic Modern Language Association 

South-Central Modern Language Association 


*Theodore Andersson, Assoc. Prof. of French and Assoc. Dir., Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program, Yale Univ.; Josephine Bruno, teacher of 
modern languages, Medford (Mass.) High School, representing the Amer. 
Assoc. of Teachers of Italian; Stephen A. Freeman, Vice Pres. of Middle- 
bury College, Dir. of the Middlebury Summer Language Schools, Pres. of 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations; 
Renée J. Fulton, Administrative Assistant, Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search, New York City Board of Education, representing the Amer. Assoc. 
of Teachers of French; Claude P. Lemieux, Prof. of Russian, U. S. Naval 
Academy, Sec.-Treas. of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages and representing this Association; Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Prof. of English, Univ. of Michigan, member of the Committee 
on the Language Program of the Amer. Council of Learned Societies; 
Bayard Q. Morgan, Prof. Emeritus of German, Stanford Univ., former 
editor of the Modern Language Journal; Werner Neuse, Prof. of German 
and Dir. of the German School, Middlebury College, Pres. of the Amer. 
Assoc. of Teachers of German and representing this Association; Howard 
Lee Nostrand, Prof. and Executive Officer of Romance Languages, Univ. 
of Washington; Donald D. Walsh, Head of the Spanish Dept., The Choate 
School, editor of Hispania, representing the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 





REVIEWS 


DANIEL C. BOouGHNER: The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy. A study in 
Comparative Drama from Aristophanes to Shakespeare. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1954. viii plus 328 pp. 


No dramatic personage is more of a caricature than the braggart 
soldier, and few comic characters have enjoyed his universality. Pyrgo- 
polinices, in Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus boasts that his children will live 
for a thousand years, perhaps the sole instance on record in which the 
braggart can be accused of understatement. Mr. Boughner begins this 
history of a type with a few well defined portraits of the miles in the 
theater of Plautus and Terence, showing how the tone and character of 
virtually all the braggart soldiers in Renaissance drama are set in 
their comedies. 

The most interesting material in the book is found in the five chap- 
ters devoted to comedy in the Cinquecento. (The Spanish Dandy on the 
Italian Stage, Italian Imitations of Latin Drama, Ancient Plots and 
Modern Settings, Original Elements in the Commedia Erudita, and The 
Commedia dell’ Arte: Captain Frightall of Hell Valley.) Starting with 
an acknowledgment ot the debt of the Commedia Erudita to Roman 
comedy in structure, personages, and situations, a debt at times too 
strongly emphasized in the past, the author succeeds in reestablishing a 
more proper perspective by means of his close analysis of a considerable 
number of comedies. The changes in social attitudes, transformations in 
the relationships between the various stereotypes, the “naturalization” 
of classical plays through the addition of realistic contemporary allu- 
sions, all represent virtues which effectively negate the charge of slavish 
imitation of the ancients. 

The tradition of the braggart in particular is revealed as containing 
much more than the relation of a simple descendance from Plautus 
and Terence. The Italian playwrights, steeped though they were in the 
classical tradition, had available to them much material for the portrait 
of the captain in contemporary political conditions. The miles of an- 
tiquity was thus supplemented by models based on the various mercen- 
aries encountered in local military campaigns and, only too readily, on 
the Spanish invaders billeted in captured Italian cities. Gl’ Ingannati, 
by a member of the Intronati, Alessandro Piccolomini’s /,, Amor Costante, 
Cecchi’s I Rivali, and Della Porta’s La Fantesca all contain portraits of 
braggarts in Spanish garb. The rdéle of the miles had become “a weapon 
forged to retaliate upon the hated Goth.” 

The cardboard construction of the braggart in all the Renaissance 
comedies remains, of course, invariable, but the increasingly amusing 
aspects of his portrait are effectively described in the chapter on original 
elements in the Commedia Erudita. The author develops the point that 
the sophisticated audience of the Cinquecento was able to appreciate a 
capitano whose caricature had been enriched by contact with various 
Renaissance and Humanistic preoccupations. The debasement of the 
chivalric code and the courtly tradition was satirized in characters such 
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as Messer Maco da Siena (Aretino’s La Cortigiana), Frangipietra 
(Pasqualigo’s Jl Fedele), Hercole (Cecchi’s Il Corredo). The boasting of 
military exploits by the braggart was frequently accompanied and cap- 
ped by tales of gluttony on the part of the parasite (Bellerofonte and 
Spazza in Degli Oddi’s La Prigione d’Amore; Bucefalo and Tracanna in 
Marzi’s La Fanciulla). The status of the duelling code, which had de- 
generated into what was only a mask for obtaining with impunity pri- 
vate revenge for injuries, furnished the material for a third contribution 
to the portrait of the type and added considerably to the comic effect 
of the captain’s posturing on the stage. All of the subtleties and rigors 
of the code of “honor” were satirized in the agility with which the 
braggart found reasons to evade challenges (cf. Basilisco in Della Porta’s 
La Furiosa, Trasilogo in the same author’s L’Olimpia, Arsenico in Pa- 
rabosco’s La Fantesca). Perhaps the most noteworthy addition to the 
portrait was the adornment of the braggart with the embellishments of 
humanism. One boaster, in a debate with a pedant on the relative merits 
of letters and arms, defends the soldier’s profession by delivering an 
oration in Ciceronian style (Bellerofonte in La Prigione d’Amore), others 
interlard their boasts with allusions to classical mythology (Martebel- 
lonio in Della Porta’s Li Due Fratelli Rivali), to the romances of chiv- 
alry (Torquato in Dolce’s Jl Capitano), to accounts of great battles in 
ancient and contemporary history (Rabbioso in Parabosco’s La Fantesca). 

Mr. Boughner next takes up the braggart in two genres of the English 
stage, the miracle play and the morality. As he points out, in dis- 
cussing the former, “the boastful soldier and the continental tradition 
and the bragging courtier of the English drama are two closely related 
but clearly differentiated types.” In the case of the morality, the con- 
nections with the continental braggart are much more in evidence. 

The last two chapters deal with the miles in the Spanish Renaissance 
and Golden Age and in French comedy from Grévin to Moliére. In the 
literature of the peninsula there is evidence once more of the debt to 
classical antiquity, and in the French dramas it is the Italian Renaissance 
influence which stands out most strongly. 

The author is to be commended for the thoroughness of his investi- 
gation and for this contribution to the history of the drama. Not the 
least of its virtues is the careful analysis of the many plays in all the 
literatures studied. Along with the notes, bibliographical supplement, 
and index, they provide a valuable aid to students of Renaissance comic 


theater. 
NorMAN B. SPECTOR 


Northwestern University 


CHARLES SINGLETON: DANTE STUDIES 1: Commedia. Elements of struc- 
ture. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 98. 


Charles Singleton opens his new Dante series with his own modified 
essays on such Dante problems as appear central and paramount to him 
(“the very core and substance of the poetry’): the importance of the 
literal sense of Dante’s journey, his imitation of God’s “ways of writing” 
in Scripture and Nature, the coming of Beatrice on the top of the Purga- 
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tory mountain as an analogy to the second coming of Christ, the meaning 
of myth in Plato and Dante (“substance of things seen”), and the dis- 
tinction between the allegory of the poet and that of the theologian. 
Everything is presented in an attractive, though somewhat lengthy fash- 
ion. Singleton’s approach seems in many points acceptable, in others 
strange and leaves us in a curious twilight: an agnostic tells the modern 
Dante readers who are disinclined to “face the myth directly”, that they 
cannot understand the Commedia because they do not read it with 
Catholic eyes, consequently they will be taught to do so—on an aesthetic 
level with Singleton’s “Primer in metaphor.” 


As to the single elements it is of no avail to try to prove that Dante’s 
poetic vision is something else but a poetic vision although it be the 
outstanding one of the Middle Ages, the one made flesh.” His prede- 
cessors certainly followed also the pattern fides quaerens visionem but 
were incapable of the artistic creation of a total vision, let alone their 
negligible quality as theologians. The particular “mythical” interpreta- 
tion of the presentation of the presence of “‘bodies” in the world beyond 
before doomsday overlooks the fact that Dante faces the dogma of the 
transfigured body of Christ and the then communis opinio of that of the 
Blessed Virgin and the discussion about that of St. John, but—fides 
quaerens visionem—he does not see St. John in the flesh. The distince- 
tion of biblical allegory and cosmic symbolism within the Christian 
tradition appears farfetched since both are based on tradition, and 
Dante’s “imitation” of Scripture demands reconsideration in the light 
of the Glunz-Curtius controversy. The question of an unchanged liturgical 
text: Benedictus ... interpreted as referring to Christ, appearing ana- 
logically in Beatrice, is aesthetically disturbing. Dante’s handling of 
liturgical texts, also the Hosanna, has topical character and Singleton’s 
ingenious interpretation does not convince me anymore than that of the 
hellish processional hymn: Vevilla regis prodeunt inferni as announcing 
a diabolic theological “procession,” mock-analogous to that of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and the Son. The insistance on the primacy of 
the literal sense of Dante’s fiction of a journey through the three realms 
of the other world with allegorical senses continuously changing in their 
kind, and remaining open with the tendency of directing the will of the 
soul in the state of migration, is Singleton’s clearest contribution to the 
interpretation, the more so as “literal” and “historical” events are de- 
clared to coincide in the Divine Comedy in the same fashion as in Chris- 
tian tradition. Furthermore the stress on the Seen and not the sub- 
jective Seeing is helpful because it solves easily the question of Dante’s 
objective treatment of dead persons whom he envisions exactly as God 
put them, puzzling the humanitarian sometimes by his apparent cruelty. 
The term realism for this view of the state of souls after death is con- 
fusing with regard to the implication of the uwniversalia in any medieval 
realism, but it fits in with Dante’s fiction that “his fiction is no fiction” 
(p. 62) one of the brilliant formulas of these brilliant essays. 


Singleton’s main difficulty consists in his attempt to establish a 
frontier between Dante’s mythical and poetic vision within his faith. 
The use of the term myth, as Romano Guardini has worked out, in 
Christian contexts is entirely misleading. And Singleton becomes a 
victim of his terminology when he suddenly put the writer of Genesis 
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and Dante on the same level, thus invalidating his term “myth” which 
first implied a superstructure on Christian Revelation and then con- 
sidered the latter itself a poetic fiction. 

HeLMvutr HATZFELD 


Catholic University of America 


Lupovico Ariosto: Orlando Furioso. An English Translation with Intro- 
duction Notes and Index by Allan H. Gilbert. New York, S. F. Vanni, 
1954. Two volumes, Pp. xl, 877. Price $27.50. 


The translation of a considerably long poem as the Orlando Furioso 
is a very ambitious undertaking. The completion of the task must have 
brought much relief upon the translator, accompanied by a strong feel- 
ing of satisfaction. An herculean task such as this is not performed 
without experiencing a great deal of genuine pleasure. And we are quite 
ready to express our admiration to the translator for the determination 
required to complete his work, and to the publisher Vanni for his will- 
ingness to take the risk of printing it. Few publishers would be so 
daring. 

Although the two quotations from Don Quijote, especially the second, 
given at the beginning of Volume I, reflect this reviewer’s opinion 
about translations in general, we fail to see the reason for their in- 
clusion here. The reader might be tempted to ask: if it be true, as 
Cervantes states, that the Furioso in translation deserves no respect, 
why bother with it, especially when other English versions are avail- 
able? Cervantes knew, of course, that traduttori are traditori, and that 
no translator could do justice to Ariosto’s ottava d’oro,—an observation 
applicable even more directly to a prose version; but, then, one might 
add: how can a great poem be made accessible to those who cannot read 
it in the original? We must welcome, therefore, this additional transla- 
tion achieved by a man whose interest in, and understanding of, Italian 
literature is so convincingly genuine. May the venture meet with the 
success that so much labor and industry most certainly deserve! 

What is difficult to understand, however, is that prose should have 
been selected as a medium of translation for a poem whose greatness 
consists largely in its poetic value and the perfection of its artistic 
execution. Everybody knows that Ariosto’s masterpiece cannot be trans- 
lated into prose without destroying much of its poetic beauty. It would 
be the same as to attempt to translate Petrarch’s Canzoniere, or Leopar- 
di’s Canti into English prose. What would become of their poetic beauty? 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, as everybody knows, has been translated more 
than once into English prose. But the greatness of the Divine Comedy 
consists in its substance much more than in its form, and the substance 
of a poetic masterpiece can often be effectively extracted even by means 
of prose. Cary’s poetic rendition of the Divine Comedy is excellent; but 
so is Norton’s prose version. With Ariosto the situation is vastly dif- 
ferent, and no prose translation, no matter how exact or meritorious it 
may be, can reproduce the artistic perfection of his Orlando. It is very 
doubtful that it can ever be done acceptably even in verse. Hoole’s 
translation is anything but satisfactory: the monotony of his couplets 
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alone ends by exasperating the reader; Rose’s version, though better, 
is not very adequate either; but at least both of them have preserved 
the poetic illusion of the original, which any prose translation must 
inevitably destroy. One example, selected at random, will suffice. The 
well-known simile dealing with the fear experienced by Angelica in her 
flight (1, 34), so beautifully expressed by Ariosto: 

Qual pargoletta damma o capriola, 
che tra le fronde del natio boschetto 
alla madre veduta abbia la gola 
stringer dal pardo, e aprirle ’]1 fianco o ’! petto, 

di selva in selva dal crudel s’invola, 
e di paura trema e di sospetto; 
ad ogni sterpo che passando tocca, 
esser si crede all’empia fera in bocca 
is completely divested of its poetic beauty and becomes: 

As a young fallow-deer or doe or goat, that among the 
leaves of its native thicket has seen its mother’s throat torn 
by a leopard or her flank or her breast ripped open, hides 
from the pitiless foe in one grove after another and trembles 
with fear and suspicion—at every twig it touches in pass- 
ing, it believes itself in the cruel beast’s mouth- 


In addition to the unpleasant effect this translation produces upon ears 
attuned to the musicality and the poetry of the original, one feels that 
the selection of the words used in the translation is not always beyond 
reproach. In the first line either capriola is confused with capra, or the 
word goat is superfluous. Stringere means to seize, not to tear. The 
ripped open used to translate the Italian aprire may convey more effec- 
tively to the reader the violence of the leopard’s action; but it does not 
correspond in meaning to the Italian verb which is not so ugly or so 
brutal as the English. Rose, as well as Hoole, who were not so much 
concerned with giving us a literal translation, combined the verbs strin- 
gere and aprire into one, and translated both by the verb to tear which 
is just as effective without being offensive to the ear. Their versions 
do not sound like a careful, but not always accurate, classroom perform- 
ance deserving only a passing grade. 

These strictures could be repeated over and over again; but we must 
not be too unkind to a man whose extraordinary industry deserves noth- 
ing but warm praise. However, we are not passing judgment upon the 
translator’s industry here. Our criticism is directed against the selection 
of his medium of translation which we deplore because it cannot, and 
does not, do justice to the greatest poetic creation of the Italian Renais- 
sance. After reading this translation, we cannot help feeling that Cer- 
vantes was right, and that a great poem such as the Furioso had better 
be left in the original for the exclusive enjoyment of those who can read 
it in Italian, and who are in a position to understand and appreciate 
its true poetic greatness. 

The Introduction (about 30 pages long), deals briefly but effectively 
with the following topics: 1. Orlando Furioso and the Renaissance; 
2. The make-up of Orlando Furioso; 3. Ariosto as a workman; 4. Com- 
edy in Orlando Furioso; 5. Character in Orlando Furioso; 6. Ariosto’s 
religion. We failed to discover any mention of other English transla- 
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tions of the poem (Harrington’s, Hoole’s, Rose’s); nor did we find any 
biographical information about the author. The notes are not very 
abundant, but they are generally helpful. The index, “being by canto 
and stanza, can be used with any edition of the poem,” which is a great 
advantage: it covers exactly 37 pages (839-875), is much more ex- 
haustive than the one given by Rose, and more comprehensive than 
Hoole’s, even if it does not cover the same number of pages. Thirteen 
illustrations, six in volume one, seven in volume two, add much to the 
attraction of the work which is beautiful in format, and carefully 
printed. The sale of the work may be affected by the price which seems 
exhorbitant and which reminds us, once again, that inflation is no 
longer around the corner. 
M. De Fripepis 


University of California (Berkeley) 


GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI: Machiavelli anticristo. Roma, Gherardo Casini Edi- 
tore, 1954. Pp. 477. 


Anyone who recalls the lively and popular portrait that Prezzolini 
drew of Machiavelli (1) almost three decades ago will find in the present 
volume on the Florentine political strategist an entirely different purpose. 
In the present work the author is not concerned with catching the in- 
terest of the larger public while attempting to deliver to it certain con- 
troversial political messages. Machiavelli anticristo promises, however, 
to be popular with a smaller audience composed mainly of students of 
political science and persons who are intellectually curious about hu- 
manity’s eternal political conflict. Here is a book of systematic but 
not excessively heavy scholarship from which a total and comprehensive 
Machiavelli emerges. It is a timely book because the author focuses 
sharply on the vitality of Machiavelli’s ideas in our time. 

Il nostro tempo @ inzuppato di Machiavelli e di machiavel- 
lismo. “Non gia che gli uomini di Stato d’oggi sian differenti 
da quelli del passato, perché pili o meno hanno sempre agito 
tutti nello stesso modo (chi non Il’ha fatto fu cancellato). 
Ma é cresciuta la coscienza da parte dei sovrani (compresi 
quelli democratici) e la condiscendenza da parte dei popoli 
che la politica @ quale Machiavelli la descrive. (p. 450) 


Prezzolini has arranged his material in seven main parts: an evalua- 
tion of Machiavelli’s doctrines and ideas; his style and language; pre- 
cursors; a rapid analysis of his works; a brief sketch of his life; friends 
and contemporaries; Machiavellianism or the influence, interpretation, 
and fortune of Machiavelli from his own time to the present in Italy, 
France, England, Spain, Germany, Russia, and the United States. No 
part is negligible but the first and last parts are indispensable to a true 
understanding of Machiavelli’s ideas and their impact. Prezzolini’s thesis 
is that no thinker has been more grossly misunderstood than Machiavelli. 
Ignorance, distrust, political and religious prejudice, and fear of any 
pessimistic theory are in large part responsible for the misinterpretation 
of Machiavelli. To some extent Machiavelli himself is to blame for this 
because he did not present his ideas in a systematic manner and with a 
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fixed and coherent terminology. The author tackles the job of explica- 
tion with rare insight. Machiavelli's concepts of state, power, virtue, 
fortune, liberty, religion, nature, education, and the individual all become 
crystal clear and proven with ample documentation. An example of this 
lucidity is Prezzolini’s interpretation of Machiavelli’s idea of the state, 
an interpretation that discloses the Florentine’s naturalistic, determin- 
istic, and even medical approach to the subject. 
Stato @ ogni organizzazione che unisce i componenti di essa 
in una forma superiore a quella della vita individuale (quindi 
anche le sette e le chiese). E un essere vivente, un “corpo 
misto” (com’egli lo chiama, composto cioé di individui) che 
obbedisce alle leggi generali della vita e della storia, poiché 
nasce, vive, si altera, si corrompe, si ammala, pud esser 
guarito o rinnovato ritornando ai principii, lotta con altri, 
perde una parte di sé, o vien assorbito da altri, muore, come 
ogni cosa umana. (p. 14) ’ 

The striking title of this volume relates to a basic aspect of Machia- 
velli’s thought, his antichristianism. Many have attacked the dogma of 
Christianity. Skeptics and unbelievers have found objection on logical 
grounds to such doctrinal matters as Incarnation, The Trinity, or mir- 
acles. But no thinker except Machiavelli (and Nietzsche in the nineteenth 
century) has opposed Christianity on the basis of its morality. Machia- 
velli found Christianity to be inapplicable to political life. And political 
life for Machiavelli is man’s highest activity. Prezzolini notes that in 
Machiavelli’s writings 

non c’é... traccia di “senso del peccato” e di “carita,” non 
di “amore del prossimo.” La sua storia si svolge indipen- 
dentemente dalla venuta di Cristo sulla terra, la quale cre- 
denza, semmai, é@ indirettamente resa responsabile dell’inde- 
bolimento dello spirito umano e della caduta dell’Impero 
Romano. (p. 31) 

The phenomenon of Machiavellianism came to life after Machiavelli’s 
death. In his lifetime his doctrines provoked neither wonderment, nor 
antagonism. Prezzolini tracks down the origins of antagonism to po- 
litical currents represented by oppressed Catholic, Protestant, and polit- 
ical minorities in the period of the formation of the great European 
powers (England, France, Spain) in Machiavelli’s time. His research 
reveals that the understanding and appreciation of Machiavelli in France 
was never profound and remained sterile even with the Encyclopedists. 
In England the consideration of Machiavelli has assumed a dual but 
hypocritical form in that he has been openly condemned as the devil’s 
advocate but secretly studied, respected, and successfully followed in 
practical politics. In Spain, after Charles V, who was said to have The 
Prince always at hand, an antimachiavellian polemic developed which 
led to the formulation of a “true” state supremacy based on Catholicism 
rather than on Machiavelli’s “false” anti-Catholic concept. The contri- 
bution of Machiavellian studies in Germany, even in recent times, is 
superior to that of any other country, with the possible exception of 
Italy. Prezzolini speaks of Germany as Machiavelli’s second fatherland. 
Italian writers, in the Risorgimento were attracted to Machiavelli as the 
prophet of unification and of a national army but confronted the moral 
problem with embarrassment, hostility, and silence. In Russia Machia- 
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velli, having been curiously made to fit within the Marxist scheme, is 
hailed as a precursor of historical materialism. In the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia the bibliography on Machiavelli is limited to existing Russian 
translations of his works and certain excerpts from Marx and Engels, 
neither of whom had given more than cursory attention to the Floren- 
tine Secretary. In the United States Machiavellian scholarship has been 
preponderantly negative, prejudiced, and disparaging. It reflects the 
British public contempt for Machiavelli. No American scholar has pro- 
duced a major work on him. On the other hand the United States gov- 
ernment has in its history performed certain aggressive acts that would 
have warmed Machiavelli’s heart. But in her present dealings with Rus- 
sia she has not availed herself of Machiavelli’s wisdom. If and when 
America makes up her mind to follow Machiavelli’s counsel “she will 
always do it under the cover of pious intentions and humanitarian pur- 
poses.” (p. 456) 

In Machiavelli anticristo Prezzolini continues to keep faith with the 
vow made in his youth: to be a useful human being. As a textbook of 
practical Machiavellian scholarship this book is eminently useful. Fur- 
thermore, scholarship has seldom been rendered more palatable, for it 
is set down in simple, economical, and animated language that is fre- 
quently spiced with wit and barb. 
A. MicuHaget DeLuca 


Hofstra College 


1La vita di Niccolo Machiavelli fiorentino (Mondadori, Milano, 1927). 


A. Ropert CApontGrRiI: Time and Idea: The Theory of History in Giambat- 
tista Vico. Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1953. 


It is a fine thing to see a book on Vico written in English; a cheering 
evidence of his growing prestige in the English-speaking world and a 
happy augury for wider dissemination of his message. It is an even 
happier thing when, as in the present case, the book, primarily exegetical 
in character, shows evidence of a mind scrupulous to interpret the 
master accurately and confident in its ability to set its own pattern and 
put forth its own resolution (even at the risk of clashing with the great) 
of some of the problems and ambiguities of the master’s concepts. In 
effect this is a detailed exegesis of the New Science, following a logical 
scheme of the author’s own devising and attacking Vico’s vision from all 
relevant angles. It is a book which is worthy of detailed comment and 
I shall try to summarize it (all too briefly) chapter by chapter. Thanks 
to the organic quality of Mr. Caponigri’s plan this will not be as episodic 
a treatment as it might seem. 

In his introductory chapter the author informs us that one purpose 
has been predominant in his exposition: that of “exhibiting Vico’s theory 
of history as a genuine philsophical undertaking and not as the con- 
struction of a ‘philosophy of history’ nor as a mere treatise on the 
methodology of history”. He then outlines for us the réle of his indi- 
vidual chapters in the development of his exposition. Follows a relatively 
lengthy biographical chapter, entitled “An Obscure Life,” sympathetically 
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written and stressing, as Vico himself did in his autobiography, the in- 
tellectual development of his subject. With Chapter Three the real 
attack on the Scienza Nuova begins. Mr. Caponigri’s starting point is 
the ‘certum’ and ‘verum’ as dimensions of the law. What he has to say 
in this chapter is basic to all that follows; he discusses the Platonic and 
anti-Platonic elements in Vico’s thought; he indicates the interrelation- 
ship between the ideal and the temporal (this, as the title indicates, 
is the main subject of the book) and he prepares the way for the dis- 
cussion of the Viconian concept of Providence. This is a chapter crucial 
to Mr. Caponigri’s exegesis and calls for careful reading. In the chapter 
that follows the extension of the dualism of the ‘certum’ and ‘verum’ is 
usefully employed, “The duality of philosophy and philology . .. repre- 
sents the projection on to the plane of the science of humanity of the 
alternality of the ‘certum’ and the ‘verum’ in the first instance, ma- 
terially,”"—so reads a key sentence of the chapter, such a helpful sen- 
tence indeed that it is much to be regretted that Vico did not say it 
himself. “Humanity’—to quote another convenient summarizing sen- 
tence—“like the natural law, is not a transcendent idea. Like the nat- 
ural law, it arises in and through that positive process of the formation 
of the structures of community and constitutes the inner movement of 
that process toward its ideality, which is the total presence of man to 
himself in society.” On the subject which gives its title to the fourth 
chapter, “The Modifications of the Human Mind,” Mr. Caponigri states 
his thesis or at least his “approach to the Vichian concept” as follows: 
“the propositions concerning the modifications of the human mind are 
themselves propositions of the science of humanity, of the type, there- 
fore, of those ‘eternal’ principles in which that science, according to 
Vico’s conception, must find its complete expression. . . . These modi- 
fications are therefore neither empirical and descriptive classifications 
of human acts on the basis of the formal properties of their contents, 
nor are they eternal forms of consciousness nor spirit which underlie at 
the same time that they transcend all phenomenal content of human 
acts.” This conception, as the author frankly informs us, does not accord 
with the Crocean idealist interpretation nor that which would read into 
Vico‘s words the postulate of “a group psyche”. I have not the armour 
to enter the lists here; I will merely say that the “group psyche” con- 
cept is a very appealing one and if, as Mr. Caponigri remarks, it is 
difficult to establish that it was in Vico’s intention, it would seem to me 
even more difficult to read it out. Indeed Mr. Caponigri readily admits 
as much and cites 331 of the Second New Science to the point. Even 
more explicit perhaps is 349. In connection with this point and the 
further elaboration of the connection between “the group, the individual 
and the absolute” Mr. Caponigri does well to remind us—and himself— 
that the science of Vico, “as it stands ... in its positive achievement 
is but a fragment”. 

We do well to bear this in mind as we read the chapter on “Provi- 
dence” which I find one of the most interesting and one of the least 
satisfactory chapters. It is probably as much my fault as Mr. Caponigri’s 
—for I find a good deal of the reasoning and even some of the vocabu- 
lary above the level of my philosophical training. It may well be more 
Vico’s fault than that of either of us, for there are certainly ambiguities 
latent in Vico’s expression of his concept, however clear the concept may 
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have been to him. The Viconian idea of Providence, for instance, Mr. 
Caponigri tells us categorically “is not the providence of Christian the- 
ology’. But it often sounds like it (see for example 1101 and 1108 of the 
SNS). On the other hand the Crocean interpretation of this concept as 
the “rationality of history” does not seem to me entirely refuted by Mr. 
Caponigri’s arguments either, and his summarizing statement that “the 
immanence of the transcendant is the central principle of his (Vico’s) 
historicism and the whole meaning of his doctrine of providence’, leaves 
me with admiration for the subtlety of the writer but somehow unsat- 
isfied. The discussion of providence leads us naturally to the treatment 
of ideal history and the course of nations in time for these are very 
closely related aspects of Vico’s vision; again to quote the author: 
“Frustration awaits anyone ... who would seek the principle of this 
overall movement in the analysis of the time structure of history, in an 
inner law of development after the pattern of the ‘laws of nature’. The 
principle is to be found rather in the Vichian conception of providence.” 
Which leads Mr. Caponigri again into conflict with Croce and inevitably 
to a polemic on the subject of eternism as conceived by Vico and his 
critics, and to the statement that for Vico “the supreme problem of 
universal history must be the problem of chronology,” and so (Chapter 
VII) up to the famous corsi and ricorsi. This chapter again I find not 
entirely satisfactory, and indeed perhaps more strongly here than else- 
where I have the uneasy feeling that the writer is not so much telling 
us what Vico said as what he thinks Vico should have said. One sen- 
tence—brutally wrenched out of context but the context is too lengthy 
tor quotation—will serve here to underline my uneasiness... “the Middle 
Ages may not appear as the clearest example of a returned barbarism; 
a clearer might be found in the very age in which Vico lived. . . . Vol- 
taire, or even more, a Helvetius or a Condillac, is more the type of the 
barbarian of reflection than the bear limbed barons of the Anjou dynasty 
in Naples or the subtle masters of the schools.” But does Vico say 
any such thing? And if not what becomes of the whole notion of the 
“barbarism of reflection”? The discussion of “Philosophy and Philology” 
(Chapter VIII), on the other hand, with its development of the role of 
the “factum” in its relation to the “certum” and the “verum” I like very 
much, and the last three chapters—“Poetry, Myth and Language”, “Ho- 
mer” and “The Theory of the State”—-seemed to me lucid and valuable 
summaries of Vico’s thought. The first of these three chapters has some 
rather poetic passages itself; the last two are models of clear exposition. 


I have referred once or twice to my own limitations as a reviewer 
of this work. I am not at home in the idiom of contemporary philosophy 
and I was at first inclined to refuse to review this book. I decided 
finally to accept the charge even at the risk of revealing my own in- 
competence simply because I believe Mr. Caponigri’s intention was in 
part to get a hearing in a public which would include at least some 
laymen and that it would serve that section of his public—and perhaps 
Mr. Caponigri himself—if a report could be made concerning the value 
of the book for those outside the immediate circle of Philosophy’s inti- 
mates. I believe that if Mr. Caponigri is desirous of presenting Vico to 
a wider audience than such fedeli he would be well to make his vocab- 
ulary less technical, his style less opaque. Having said this I will add 
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that first of all the subject does not lend itself to easy popularization 
and further that, even with the obscurities and the refined vocabulary 
of the specialist, Mr. Caponigri has written a very enlightening and in 
places even fascinating book, a book of sympathy and perception of the 
sort that Vico’s Anglo-Saxon public stands in need. 

THoMAS G. BERGIN 
Yale University 


Franco VENTURI: Saggi sull’Europa illuminista. I. Alberto Radicati di 
Passerano. Torino, Einaudi Editore, 1954. Pp. 278, in-8. 


Adalberto Radicati di Passerano e di Cocconato, notevolissimo espo- 
nente di una fra le pitti antiche famiglie nobili tuttora viventi in Pie- 
monte, fu uno di quegli originali ma quasi dimenticati ingegni dell’Il- 
luminismo italiano su cui tanto ancora rimane da fare per gli studiosi. 
Nato a Torino il 1698, dopo una burrascosa giovinezza passata fra la 
Francia, il suo feudo in Monferrato e Torino, fini esule a Londra nel 
1726, di dove fu costretto a sloggiare fra il ’34 e il ’35 per rifugiarsi 
nuovamente in Olanda; qui, precisamente all’Aja si spense il 24 ottobre 
1737. Era uomo di brillante ingegno, tragicamente tenace nelle sue idee, 
che tutte si riducevano a un radicale e militante giurisdizionalismo 
deistico. 

Franco Venturi @ ormai ben noto fra gli storici e gli specialisti del 
Settecento per i suoi intelligenti e documentati lavori sull’Illuminismo 
franco-italiano, e questo suo nuovo sostanzioso contributo non pud essere 
che il benvenuto. 

Il ’700 fu un periodo, come tanti altri, pericoloso per chi aveva idee 
in capo, specialmente se le prendeva molto sul serio e non le teneva per 
sé. Un uomo di questo genere peregrino rischiava allora di essere preso 
per un matto diabolico, e eventualmente poteva anche finire per diven- 
tarlo davvero, per quella curiosa incapacita che hanno tavolta certi 
uomini intelligenti di prendere contatto con la realt&a e riuscire a coe- 
sistere con chi non @ d’accordo con loro, cioé la maggioranza. Cid pud 
succedere particolarmente quando si abbia l’audacia o il malagurato 
destino di pensare le proprie idee, gid di per sé inusitate, fino in fondo, 
cosa che la maggioranza non pud e non vuol fare. Radicati fu uno di 
quelli, e fini per esserne premiato con uno squallore materiale e morale 
di cui solo chi segua la sua storia sui documenti d’ar¢chivio scovati dal 
Venturi si pud render pienamente conto. 

La maledizione che lo segui fino alla tomba fu occasionata dalle par- 
ticolari condizioni politico-sociali del Piemonte di Vittorio Amedeo II, 
tutto preso com’era costui da una lotta sorda e difficile con la Santa 
Sede, simile a quella che a Napoli ispirava contemporaneamente la car- 
riera di Pietro Giannone. Ma gli intellettuali perdono spesso il senso 
della misura, finché gli uomini pratici che essi tentavano di dirigere 
gli si voltano contro, come fu il caso tanto di Giannone che del Radicati, 
ambedue infine vittime dei Savoia che li abbandonarono o tradirono. 
Allora Radicati, che aveva mirato a divenire il consigliere e ispiratore 
di Vittorio Amedeo, continud la sua solitaria campagna con gli scritti, 
pubblicati a Londra in inglese e all’Aja in francese a varie riprese e 
in numerose versioni. 
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Christianity set in a true light (1730); A Parallel between Muhamed 
and Moses (1731); The History of the Abdication of Victor Amedeus II 
(1732); A Philosophical Dissertation upon Death (1732); Discourses 
concerning Religion and Government (1734); A comical and true Ac- 
count of the Religion of the modern Canibals, by Osmin true Beliver 
(1734); Recueil de piéces curieuses sur les matiéres les plus intéressantes 
(Rotterdam—ma, probabilmente, l’Aja—1736, pubblicazione includente i 
Discours, sua opera fondamentale, che contiene essenzialmente il program- 
ma d’azione per Vittorio Amedeo, e nuovi lavori, come Nazarenus et 
Lycurgos mis en paralléle); due altri opuscoli olandesi del 1737: questi 
sono i titoli principali delle opere del Radicati. (Forse la cosa di cui 
abbiamo pil! a rammaricarci in questo studio, é la mancanza di un indice 
bibliografico delle opere nelle varie edizioni e redazioni). I] tono di 
questi opuscoli giungeva talvolta a si squilibrata violenza, che perfino i 
giudici della liberale Inghilterra, paese che il Radicati amd e apprezzd 
altamente appunto per la tolleranza che vi si godeva, non poterono far 
a meno di associarsi, pur malvolentieri, ai di lui ostinati persecutori, 
traendolo finalmente in giudizio. Comunque nel clima culturale inglese, 
il Radicati trovd una notevole affinita, soprattutto nel senso della tra- 
dizione deistica, da cui attinse (egli conobbe ad esempio Charles Blount), 
per quanto in Inghilterra egli fosse arrivato con le sue idee gia pil o 
meno belle e fatte. 


Il deismo del Radicati é pitt simile al razionalismo teologico inglese 
che non alla forma che esso assunse in Francia, dopo essere stato lai- 
cizzato in un liberalismo umanistico-politico. C’é nel Radicati qualcosa 
del riformatore evangelico e dell’eretico medievale, entusiasta e intran- 
sigente, il che lo porto ad una peculiare concezione della natura e della 
democrazia che egli sviluppera in un ingenuo primitivismo antisociale, 
dopo aver visto che l’assolutismo illuminato poteva servire il suo program- 
ma solo entro limiti contingenti. I suoi ispiratori vanno quindi dai 
deisti (Toland, Collins, Tindal, Woolston) ai giansenisti gallicani, agli 
“antinomisti” anabattisti tedeschi, fino a Machiavelli e oltre. Quanto 
alla teoria della “natura”, la proprieta ecclesiastica @ per il Radicati 
solo un caso di una storia di generale corruzione sociale, di cui bisogne- 
rebbe quindi invertire il processo con una decisa marcia indietro, fino 
a ristabilire una democrazia completa e un paradiso terrestre della 
natura. Questa filosofia della natura appartiene a quella corrente uto- 
pistica antistorica dell‘Illuminismo che sfocera nel Rousseau. 


Per quanto il Radicati, dopo tanto rumore fatto in vita, cadesse ben 
presto in oblio quasi completo dopo la sua morte, egli rimane tuttavia 
uno dei primi e dei pit’ originali pensatori dell’Illuminismo italiano, ed 
é un vero peccato che le sue opere non siano oggi pitt facilmente dispo- 
nibili, tanto pitti che la loro lettura non annoierebbe che pochi, piene 
come sono di slancio, di umorismo brillante e amaro, di arditi punti 
di vista personali. 


ALDO SCAGLIONE 
University of California (Berkeley) 
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ALBERTO MorRAVIA: JI disprezzo. Milano, Bompiani, 1954. 


Come appare oggi chiaro, argomento dei romanzi di Moravia sono non 
i vizi della societa contemporanea, bensi certe deformazioni e sfumature 
sottili dei peccati capitali e veniali quali sono riconosciuti e descritti 
attraverso la tradizione ebraico-cristiana. Se alcuni titoli moraviani, 
quali Il conformista, ad esempio, e certi ambienti particolarmente ro- 
mani dei racconti recenti potevano far pensare ad un Moravia specialista 
di questi anni,, altre opere, e quelle appunto fondamentali, La Romana, 
Agostino e, naturalmente Gli indifferenti, ai quali si unisce oggi questo 
Disprezzo, cosi ben fatto, ci mostrano palesemente che Moravia ha per 
soggetti non gli italiani di oggi, ma gli uomini di tutti i tempi, visti e 
descritti in studi che, per la loro economia ed onesta artistica, vanno 
sempre pill! assumendo un carattere classico. Una riprova di questa ten- 
denza universalistica dello scrittore si trova appunto nel Disprezzo, ove 
la situazione della coppia protagonista, dell’u no disprezzato dalla moglie 
é€ paragonata, attraverso un’interpretazione iutta speciale dell’Odissea, 
a quella di Ulisse che Penelope disprezza per la debolezza mostrata nei 
confronti dei Proci, e poi addirittura posta accanto all’Ulysses di Joyce. 
Che il paragone sia poi agli occhi dello stesso Moravia altamente arti- 
ticioso, anzi errato, non @ importante: ¢ importante invece che la por- 
tata della situazione coniugale dei due protagonisti trascenda di gran 
lunga l’ambiente borghese-cinematografo dell’Italia contemporanea ed 
allontani cosi da sé qualsiasi pretesa realistica. Il disprezzo stesso, poi, 
il vizio di quest’ultimo studio, non @ altro che una forma di debolezza 
morale, stretto parente del conformismo, dell’indifferenza, dell’ambizione 
mal posta, di tutte quelle maniere di astenersi dal bene che Moravia 
sembra prediligere. Si tratta infatti di un sentimento tutto passivo: il 
titolo potrebbe trarre in inganno e far credere che si tratti di disprezzo 
in azione, mentre in realta a contare non @ chi disprezza ma chi il 
disprezzo soffre e sopporta. Non s’intende percid perché si voglia, da 
varie parti, far passare questa per una storia di fedelta coniugale di un 
uomo verso una donna, quando non @ neppure la storia del disprezzo di 
una donna verso un uomo, per la ragione assai semplice che di questo 
disprezzo la donna sembra appena rendersi conto ed il marito stesso, 
d’altronde, comincia ad accanirsi contro la porta chiusa dell’indifferenza 
della moglie proprio al momento in cui questa porta, che una volta gli 
si spalancava dinnanzi, gli diviene invalicabile: “La felicita @ tanto 
pit grande quanto meno la si avverte. Sembrera strano, ma in quei 
due anni mi parve talvolta persino d’annoiarmi. Certamente, poi, non 
mi resi conto che ero felice.” S’intende, dunque, come Il’interesse della 
vicenda si concentri tutta non sull’amore, né sulla fedelté, ma _ sul 
rendersi conto del perché questo amore, una volta goduto, si sia ora 
allontanato, o meglio perché, secondo le parole stesse del protagonista: 
“mentre io continuavo ad amarla e a non giudicarla, Emilia, invece, 
scoprisse o credesse di scoprire alcuni miei difetti e mi giudicasse e 
cessasse di amarmi in conseguenza.” Questa frase, proponendo il que- 
sito intellettuale ed emotivo del protagonista, ci da gia tutto il tono del 
romanzo: vi @ l’amore ed il giudizio sull’amore, vi @ lo sforzo intellet- 
tivo per capire, pur limitato da restrizione concesso per onesta artistica 
e morale (“scoprisse 0 credesse di scoprire”) e vi @ l’'amarissima conclu- 
sione, appena temperata da un rigore pseudo-scientifico: “e cessasse 
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di amarmi in conseguenza.” Se si congiunge questa frase alle ultime 
del romanzo, alle quali infatti @ legata per il carattere retrospettivo del 
libro, si ha davanti la figura del protagonista, lo scrittore di questi 
ricordi, figura che non vien mai descritta direttamente o indirettamente 
perché deve appunto prender vita dalla sua stessa coscienza: “Spinto 
dalla nostalgia di lei e dei luoghi dove l’avevo veduta per l’ultima volta, 
mi recai un giorno alla spiaggia sotto la villa, dove l’avevo scoperta 
ignuda e mi ero illuso di baciarla ...e mi dissi che Emilia ora si 
trovava in quei grandi spazi marini come Ulisse e Penelope, fissata per 
l’eternita nella forma che aveva rivestito in vita. Dipendeva da me e 
non da un sogno o da un’allucinazione, di ritrovarla e di continuare in 
maniera rasserenata il nostro dialogo terreno. Soltanto in questo modo 
ella sarebbe uscita da me, sarebbe stata liberata dai miei sentimenti e 
si sarebbe chinata su di me come un’immagine di consolazione e di 
bellezza. E decisi di scrivere queste memorie, nella speranza di riuscire 
a questo intento.” Chi parla, lo si capisce da questa maniera rassegnata 
di razionalizzare la perdita e la delusione, @ un’intellettuale, ed origine 
di tutto il dramma coniugale é proprio questa condizione d’intellettuale. 
Riccardo @ sposato ad una ragazza semplice, una giovane dattilografa 
senza eccessive pretese, mossa soltanto dall’amore per il marito (in 
realta, perd, mai troppo ben chiarito) e da una passione per la casa, che 
é€ sempre un po’, in Moravia, la risorsa ancestrale di donne sensuali 
quali la Romana ed Emilia. I] matrimonio dei due giovani, in principio 
povero, ma felice, sembra cementarsi vieppitX con l’acquisto di una ca- 
setta propria, comprata con i primi soldi delle sceneggiature cinema- 
tografiche fatte da Riccardo (e suil’ammattonato freddo e polveroso 
della casa ancora vuota ha luogo il primo atto d’amore del libro e 
l’ultimo, sincero, del matrimonio: “quelle stanze nude e sonore, odoranti 
di vernici e di calce ancor fresca, avevano smosso nelle sue pitt profonde 
viscere’”’, dice accoratamente Riccardo, ‘qualche cosa che nessuna mia 
carezza sinora aveva mai avuto il potere di destare’”’). In realta, perd, 
questo acquisto coincidendo anche con l’amicizia per il regista verso il 
quale Riccardo, almeno nell’immaginazione della moglie, viene ad as- 
sumere la parte di protetto, di uomo comprato, segna anche la fine 
dell’amore. Da qui nasce il disprezzo che, appigliandosi forse a piccoli 
equivoci, esplode perd pronto, quasi preparato e covato da tempo, contro 
il marito, accrescendo poi d’intensita ad ogni tentativo di spiegazione 
da parte di lui, frapponendosi tra i due come una barriera insuperabile, 
separandoli poi definitivamente alla morte fortuita di lei. Si tratta, e 
Moravia lo rende chiarissimo, non di realta, ma d’irrealta, di fantasmi 
contro i quali il giovane si batte disperatamente come Don Chisciotte 
contro i mulini a vento, riuscendo soltanto a farseli trasformare dentro 
ad ogni passo che tenta per individuarli. Alla radice di tutta la situa- 
zione vi @ l’equivoco (“ella avrebbe potuto dissipare fin dagli inizi 
l’equivoco crudele in cui era naufragato il nostro amore, parlandomi, 
avvertendomi, aprendosi. Ma non Il’aveva fatto, perché, come le avevo 
gridato poco prima, in realta ella non voleva essere disingannata, voleva 
continuare a disprezzarmi”’) ed @ parte dell’abilita di Moravia che questo 
binomio equivoco-disprezzo si divida in mille altri equivoci e disprezzi 
cosi che la partita del protagonista si fa man mano pili disperata. Ed 
e parte del dramma dell’intellettuale disprezzato come tale (“per l’inca- 
pacita dell’uomo povero di essere indipendente dall’uomo ricco, ossia, 
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in altri termini, di essere un uomo”’) che la chiarezza gli venga sempre 
troppo tardi e sia soltanto temporaneamente valida: non esiste infatti 
situazione sentimentale alla quale egli non si adatti, sperando cosi 
di riconquistare la moglie, per scoprire invece amaramente che essa 
ha gid sopravanzato di un balzo, allontanandosi maggiormente da lui. 
Caccia amorosa, dunque, ma compiuta in maniere diverse: sui libri 
sulla ricerca intellettuale, sui sillogismi da parte del marito, all’aria 
aperta, sul mare di Capri, da parte di lei, che poi proprio in quell’aria 
ed in quel mare sparisce. 

Nell’animo del lettore, tuttavia, vive assai pil’ il marito che la moglie: 
e non solo perché @ lui, il disprezzato che vuol sapere la ragione del 
disprezzo, il vero eroe del dramma, ma perché tutto il libro non é@ che 
un modo di aécarezzarlo, di rifletterlo, di osservarlo da ogni lato. Lo 
stile di Moravia, sempre caratterizzato da un amore spiccato per la 
razionalizzazione e la chiarezza, si carica qui di riflessivi che non pos- 
sono non rivelare l’intenso egocentrismo del giovane_ intellettuale: 
“Mentre mi @ possibile indicare con esattezza l’inizio della mia carriera 
di sceneggiatore, ossia la serata in casa di Battista, mi @ molto difficile 
dire con la stessa precisione quando i mici rapporti con mia mog'ie 
icominciarono a peggiorare.” E, piti in 1a: “Al tempo che incontrai per 
la prima volta Battista, mi trovavo in una situazione oltremodo difficile, 
per non dire disperata, e non sapevo come uscirne. La difficolta, poi, 
consisteva nell’acquisto di un appartamento da me fatto in quei giorni, 
sebbene non avessi il denaro per completare il pagamento, né sapessi 
in che modo avrei potuto procurarmelo.” Se tutti questi dativi di in- 
teresse (oltre ai riflessivi ed ai pronomi personali) tradiscono il bisogno 
del protagonista di porre la realta, appartamento, moglie o disprezzo 
che sia, in rapporto diretto con sé stesso, tutti verbi di “comprensione” 
mostrano come questa comprensione sia appunto difficile a raggiungersi 
e come la vera debolezza di Riccardo consista nel non capire. Il giovane 
ha ora avuto la spiegazione finale con la moglie: “Mi ero ripromesso, 
tornando alla villa dopo l’incontro con Rheingold, di riflettere con calma 
su ogni cosa dopo che avessi parlato con Emilia. In quel momento mi 
ero reso conto di non sapere ancora nulla delle ragioni per cui Emilia 
aveva cessato di amarmi; ma non mi era passato davvero per la mente 
che, anche dopo essermi spiegato con lei, avrei continuato ad ignorarle.” 
Ed il processo mentale di Riccardo @ complicato poi da tutte le espres- 
sioni di restrizione con le quali, da un lato, per criterio scientifico, sente 
di dover limitare le impressioni sensibili e, dall’altro, si sforza di in- 
terpretare queste stesse impressioni: “Ella adesso era andata alla fi- 
nestra e mi voltava le spalle, pur parlandomi. Ella mi voltava la schiena, 
e non soltanto con la persona ma anche si sarebbe detto con tutto lanimo 
suo. Non voleva spiegarsi o forse, come pensai ad un tratto, non sapeva 
spiegarsi.” 

Cosi, per effetto di queste continue limitazioni e restrizioni stillistiche, 
tutta la vicenda viene ad assumere un carattere di impossibilita, di ir- 
raggiungibilita: un desiderio continuo che, simile alla realt& quale @é 
intravista nei sogni, si dilegua al momento stesso in cui sembra farsi pil 
prossima a noi e in cui, logicamente, avremmo dovuto afferrarla. A sparire 
é, come si é detto, l’amore di Emilia; e la scena, fra le ultime del libro, 
in cui Riccardo, vedendo Emilia stesa nuda al sole di Capri, neppur 
riesce ad abbracciarla, ci da la chiave di questa impossibilita dell’amore, 
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pur lasciandoci il dubbio che l’impossibilita esista cosi in Emilia come 
nella mente di Riccardo. Emilia é@ infatti stesa in pendenza cosi che, 
vista dall’alto, essa appare a Riccardo immensamente grande e potente 
(“ ... i fianchi che si allargavano sui sassi con un’ampiezza comoda 
e potente; e cosi il ventre che pareva accogliere nel suo orbe di carne 
tutta la luce del sole .. .”, descrizione di cui la suggestivita @ tutta 
nello squilibrio, assai moderno, di volumi e di luci) e, naturalmente, 
irraggiungibile: “Mi domandai ad un tratto donde mi venisse questo 
senso di grandezza e di potenza, cosi profondo e conturbante; e allora 
capii che esso scaturiva dal mio desiderio risvegliato in un momento 
imprevisto. Un desiderio non tanto fisico quanto spirituale, pur nella 
sua immediatezza ed urgenza, di congiungermi con lei, ma non con il 
suo corpo, dentro il suo corpo, bensi attraverso il suo corpo. ... E questo 
consenso, io sentivo che ella me lo rifiutava, sebbene per un inganno 
della vista, sembrasse, cosi ignuda, offrirsi a me.” 

Questo trattato d’amore ci vien dunque alleggerito dall’idea patetica 
e romantica del fuggevole inganno e l’irrealta dell’amore assume, a volte, 
per consolarci, l’apparenza della bella e solida realté. Un’abile fusione, 
dunque, dalla quale scaturisce un sentimento di composta tristezza: 
nostalgia di gioie antiche ed ormai spenta, di quell’abbraccio appassionato 
colto nella casa nuova e fredda dei due sposi, prima della loro grande 
infelicita. ‘ 

ANGELA BIANCHINI FALES 

Rome, Italy 





BONUS FOR EARLY PAYMENT OF 
MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Through the courtesy of the Cultural Division of the Italian 
Embassy, members who pay their 1956 dues before February 
15, 1956, will receive a handsome book-gift comparable to 
the one made last year. 
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Caravaggio Studies 


By WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 


A beautifully illustrated book on an underrated Italian 
painter. Dr. Friedlaender explores the deep meanings of the 
life and work of Caravaggio, whose paintings shocked Rome 
as much as his exploits but influenced art for more than 350 
years. This work fully covers the problem painter of the High 
Renaissance—his paintings, the artistic influences that nurtured 
his revolutionary style, and the dynamic new religious thinking 
that goaded his character. 348 pages plus 250 illustrations. 
9x12. $25. 


The Crisis of the Early 


Italian Renaissance, 2 volumes 
By HANS BARON 


A fascinating account of the military and ideological wars 
which the Florentine and Venetian city-states fought against 
the rising tyranny of the Visconti in order to preserve their 
independence. The author ably demonstrates how the new civic 
humanism of the patriotic Florentines succeeded in setting 
limits to tyranny and gave nerve and color to the early Renais- 
sance. 628 pages. 2 volumes. Illustrated. $10. 


Order from your bookstore, or 


Princeton University Press- Princeton, N. J. 
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“‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 

on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 

textbooks in the field. 

Edited by Camitto P. Meriino, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers Associations 

Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 

tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 

$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


STEPHEN L. PitcHrr, Business ‘Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 











Teach Italian The Modern Way 
The Cultural Way 


Italian Grammar and Italian Reader 
by DOMENICO VITTORINI 


The two books clearly use the modern approach in teaching 
Italian. The grammar offers in simple form the basic elements 
of Italian grammar to English-speaking pupils. It combines 
every-day material with that of culture. A special feature of the 
Grammar is its appendix in which the pupil is taught how to 
form Italian words from English cognates, thus enabling him to 
easily increase his vocabulary to a remarkable extent. 

The Reader presents material that appeals to the imagina- 
tion and interest of the student. Popular tales of Italy and se- 
iections from well-known authors are recast in simple language. 
The appendix offers drill on functional grammar, simplifying 
the task of the teacher. 


At your book store or by mail from 


David McKay Co., Ine., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 N.Y. 
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Language Renaissance 
in America 


Selected Lectures and Proceedings 


of the First and Second Annual 
University of Miami Language Weeks 


EDITED BY BERTHOLD C. FRIEDL 


Here is a new and vital approach in awakening students 
and the community to an awareness of language study. 
Featuring up-to-date information collected from surveys, 
workshops and seminars by leading American scholars, 
linguists and methodologists, the book embodies compara- 
tive literary studies and the latest methods and tech- 
niques in teaching languages (French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew and Russian). Main sections 
are: 1) Focusing attention on the importance and values 
of language study, 2) Stimulating inter-cultural under- 
standing by commemorating famous literary anniversa- 
ries, 3) Forging ahead in modern language methodology. 


$2.00 


Address orders to: 


Professor Berthold C. Friedl 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables, Fla. 




















The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 


Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
ear. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
panish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editoy. 



















GIUS, LATERZA & FIGLI 


PUBLISHERS 
51, via Dante, Bari, Italy 


announce in the « Scrittori d’Italia » 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
DECAMERON 


GIovANNI Boccaccio, Il Decameron, edited by Charles S. Singleton. 
Bari, Laterza, 1955. 2 vols., pp. 420, 470; nos. 97-98 of the Series. 
Lit. 6000. 


All regular subscribers to the Series and all students of Italian 
literature are invited to note that this edition by Professor Singleton 
of Harvard University replaces the former edition by A. F. Massera 
(1927) in the « Scrittori d’Italia », and supersedes it, as an entirely 
mew critical determination of the text based on a careful scrutiny 
of all extant manuscripts and early editions of the work. 

































Intermediate Ytaltan Keaders 


Books whose style and content, wit and 
perception make Italian study fascinating 
and exciting. A varied and discriminating 
selection. 


Goldoni ets * 


A sparkling play from eighteenth century Venice. 
Goldoni's celebrated Venetian work has been trans- 
lated into standard Italian with all its warmth and 
charm intact. (With notes, exercises, and complete 
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vocabulary.) 
Bergin Modern Italian Short 
Stories 
Collodi Avventure diPinocchio 
( Goggio ) 


Manzoni | promessi sposi 
(Geddes & Wilkins) 


Pirandello Cosi e (se vi pare) 
(Russo) 
Swanson Modern Italian One- 
Act Plays 
Wilkins & 
Altrocchi \talian Short Stories 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORE 14 CHICAGO 16 SANFRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 




















MASELLA & HUEBENER 


Learning Italian 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 


Book ONE, Learning Italian, presents all the materials 
necessary for the work of the entire first year. It con- 
sists of a brief introductory section which properly 
orients the beginner, a core of thirty-one chapters of 
text, and a useful appendix which covers pronunciation, 
irregular verbs and vocabularies. 


Book Two provides, in similar fashion, all of the ma- 
terials for the work of the second year. It reviews the 
basic grammar in a series of four preliminary review 
lessons, then provides forty-four chapters of readings, 
conversation and grammar. Since comprehensive cov- 
erage of grammar is provided, the text may be used, 
too, in the third year’s work to great advantage. 


Learning Italian is geared to modern times in method- 
ology and presentation. It provides adequate oral train- 
ing, plenty of civilization materials, and is handsomely 
presented. 


“The resourceful teacher will find in this text a real ally 
in working toward a spontaneous give-and-take between 
teacher and pupil and between pupil and pupil in the 
use of the language in the classroom.”—ITALICA 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 











